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A Message fof 
Employment on 


HIs year in more than 130 communities through- 
§ tee the country, millions of pieces of mail are 

being stamped with the cancellation slogan, 
“Hire the Handicapped, It’s Good _ Business.”’ 
Through this one means alone millions of our citizens 
will perhaps begin thinking about this problem for the 
first time. Thousands of post offices will feature the 
1949 poster with its vital challenge of a man who 
admits of no job handicap merely because he happens 
to possess a physical handicap. And in many other 
places this Employment Service poster will awaken 
citizens to an essential truth, that a man’s worth is 
dependent only upon what he is able to do. 


At the same time that our Nation’s men and women 
are thinking about the problems of the handicapped, 
even for a fleeting moment on a street car as they 
ponder the message in the Veterans Employment 
Service car card, “give him an even break,” many of 
the handicapped themselves are doing a lot of think- 
ing. It is toward these thinking people that our 
efforts must now be directed. For if we stir up hope 
in countless thousands and do not produce results 
we have failed in our mission and it probably would 
be better had we never started on our campaign. 


We cannot offer jobs and end up with empty prom- 
ises and sad apologies. We must not give rehabilita- 
tion and then find we have sent a person down a 
one-way street to continued unemployed uselessness. 
We cannot, of ourselves offer and obtain work for the 
handicapped. But, we can devote our every energy, 
even at some sacrifice to other programs for the time 
being, to fighting for extra opportunities for the 
disabled. We don’t expect to convince employers 


—Vic—e ApmirAL Ross T McIntire (MC) 


Official poster for 1949 observance of NEPH Week 


that they should take handicapped workers instead of 
the able-bodied, so called. But, we must insist with 
all our spirit that handicapped workers should get 
equality of opportunity. 


If this sounds like the same old record we must not 
turn it off, but rather play it louder so that we and 
our associates and our employer contacts cannot fail 
to hear its message ringing loud and clear in the 1949 
year. The men and women who belong to The 
President’s Committee for the most part represent 
organizations with local units in almost every com- 
munity. The local representatives are ready and 
willing to cooperate with and assist the professional 
workers handling the operational program in the 
field. If they aren’t utilized in the local programs 
then the locality suffers because these people gener- 
ally have the means of rounding out the attack 
for the handicapped. As we approach NEPH Week 
1949, I hope that the Employment Service will point 
out to community leaders how they can join forces to 
rout the four horsemen of indifference, ignorance, 
misunderstanding, and misinformation. God speed 
you in your tasks. 

USN, Retd., 


Chairman, 


The President’s Committee on National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week. 
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press time 
A f FOLLOWING up on his mid- 
reas 0 year economic report to the 
Unemploymemt Congress, President ‘Truman 


appointed John R. Steelman as assistant to the Presi- 
dent to coordinate the Government activities in 
alleviating unemployment where it is serious. . By 
memorandum of July 14, the President requested 
agencies to modify, within the limits of existing law, 
the procurement, construction, and other activities 
where it is determined to be feasible so that they 
could be timed and channeled to concentrate upon 
areas where unemployment is heavy. 

In similar letters sent to cabinet members, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the United States Maritime Commission, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the Veterans Administra- 
tion, and the Federal Security Agency, Mr. Steelman 
called attention to the problem and asked their 
assistance. Accompanying the letter was a copy of a 
brief labor market statement on each of the nine 
depressed areas prepared by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security summarizing information supplied by 
local and State offices. The areas reported upon 
were those which at the time had 12 percent or more 
of their labor force unemployed. Other reports pre- 
pared by the Commerce Department were also 
distributed. 

Meanwhile, the Bureau of Employment Security 
developed an outline for a local-State program for 
areas of relatively serious unemployment. The pro- 
gram suggests (1) maintenance of inventories of local 
manpower resources and plant facilities; (2) organiza- 
tion of community leadership; (3) clearing job open- 
ings to unemployed in the area; (4) reviewing local 
training and retraining programs; (5) stimulating 
employment through public enterprise. 

To meet the urgent demand for current and com- 


plete information on the situation in labor market | 
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areas where unemployment is serious, The BES by 


telegrams to State employment security agencies 


enlarged the number of labor market areas on which 


labor supply and demand statements were required; 
and, in the more serious of these areas, increased some- 
what the amount of information required. 


AN AGREEMENT was signed 
August 1 by representatives 
of the United States and 
Mexican Governments for the contracting of Mexican 
Nationals as agricultural workers in the United States, 
if they shall be needed to supplement the supply of 
domestic workers. 

The signing followed negotiations over several weeks 
relating to the terms of an individual worker contract. 
This year’s agreement provides that the Mexican 
Nationals employed in American agriculture on the 
date the agreement was signed, but who are in the 
country illegally, shall be given preference for work 
under contract, before recruitment in Mexico. This 
makes it appear possible that all required Mexican 
labor can be recruited above the border. 

Contract centers were opened in late August in 
McAllen, Brownsville and El Paso in Texas, and 
El Centro, California. 


Mexican Contract 


, At its 37th Annual Meet- 
Handicapped and ing in May of this year, the 


Older Workers Chamber of Commerce of 


the United States, adopted the following policy re- 
garding employment of handicapped and older 
workers: 

*‘Many employers throughout the Nation are giving 
increased recognition to the competence of physically 
impaired workers when properly selected and placed 
on suitable jobs. The experience of employers with 








A’ this time I should like to thank you most heartily for your 
very splendid contribution to the informational program 
in behalf of the Nation’s impaired workers. Your periodical, 
the EmpLoyment Security Review, has done a splendid 
service through the years and you are to be commended for 
your willingness to cooperate so completely with this most im- 
portant program.—Ross T McIntire, Chairman, The President’s 
Committee on National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week. 











these workers has demonstrated that their job per- 
formance records compare favorably with those of the 
able-bodied, with respect to productive efficiency, 
accident rates, and absenteeism. 

“Similarly, many employers are becoming increas- 
ingly alert to the important contributions which older 
workers are making and can make to our Nation’s 
productive effort. 

“There still remains, however, a sizable reservoir 
of employable manpower among the handicapped 
and older workers which is not being fully utilized. 

‘All employers are urged, therefore, to lend their 
support to the fullest extent possible in providing 
satisfactory placement of handicapped and older 
workers in suitable, self-sustaining employment.” 


Training Courses bor Many of our Federal agen- 
: : cies are conducting classes 
Latin Americans and _ individual training 
courses for technicians from Latin America. More 
than 2,000 technicians and scientists have been 
brought to the United States under this program 
during the past 10 years. Approximately 400 of these 
were in various fields of engineering. Right now in 
Washington there are training courses going on for 
Latin American engineers in the Public Roads 
Administration, the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, the Bureau of Reclamation, the National Bureau 
of Standards, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the 
Public Health Service. This last agency is training 
sanitary engineers. 


ha Aion of DIsABLED veterans seeking 

: Civil Service jobs will no 
Discharge Papers longer be required to submit 
original or photostatic copies of discharge papers to 
prove ten point preference rights. Under the new 
plan, certificates furnished by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration to the Civil Service Commission, attesting to 
disability of applicant, will be amended to include a 
statement that ‘‘the records of the VA show the 
veteran was discharged under honorable conditions.”’ 

Only in doubtful cases where VA records fail to 
show discharge under honorable conditions will the 
original discharge or photostat be required. 


SECRETARY Of the Interior 
J. A. Krug recently ap- 
proved a Bureau of Recla- 


More Homestead 
Land 


mation planning report calling for the irrigation of 


77,650 acres of new land—the bulk of it public land 
which will be opened to settlement by World War II 
veterans and others—on the North Side Pumping 
Division of the Minidoka project, near Rupert, Idaho. 
The water supply will come from the Snake River 
and from wells. The report has been sent to the 
States and to the interested Federal agencies for 
comments. 





Recommended by Commissioner of Reclamation 
Michael W. Straus, the development would result in 
a monetary benefit to the Nation, of nearly seven 
times the construction cost. Almost the entire Federal 
investment in the project—$11,395,000—would be 
repaid by water users. An allocation of $995,000 to 
fish and wildlife is nonreimbursable. 

Secretary Krug said: 

‘Throughout the West there has been a tremendous 
demand by World War II veterans for homestead 
land. With almost all of the lands in the North Side 
Pumping Division owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment, this new irrigated area would provide a thou- 
sand farming opportunities for qualified ex-servicemen, 
as well as additional means of livelihood for an equal 
or greater number of people in the trade and indus- 
trial enterprises, which would serve the new farm 
area. In the national interest, I approve the Bureau 
of Reclamation report with enthusiasm.” 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, 
June 1949~(Continental ‘U. S.) 


Change from 
previous month 


Number or 
amount 


Over-all 


Initial claims....... ic 11,520,200 | 8% decrease. 

Continued claims........ 8, 753,800 | 5% increase. 

Weeks compensated... . . 27,835,000 | 6% increase. 

Weekly average benefici- 21,808,000 6% increase. 
aries. 

Benefits paid...... ....| $154,174, 600 | 5% increase. 

Funds available as of June $7,275, 357,000 | 1% decrease. 
30, 1949. 


Visits to local offices... ... 16, 786,600 | 8% increase. 
New applications........ 788,100 | 11% increase. 
Referrals: 
Agricultural........ 1,436,900 | 79% increase. 
Nonagricultural...... 681,100 | 3% decrease. 
Placements: 
Agricultural. ....... 1, 360, 700 83% increase. 
Nonagricultural, total . 400, 300 | 1% decrease. 
NN dees! fis vin 239,900 4% decrease. 
WOMEN... .... 2... 160,400 5% increase. 
Handicapped. . 13,400 | 13% decrease. 
Counseling interviews... . 78,900 | 2% decrease. 
Employer visits... . . ee 220, 200 | 5% increase. 


Veterans 


New applications....... 223,900 | 21% increase. 
Referrals, nonagricultural . 182,600 | 8% decrease. 
Placements, nonagricul- 101,000 | 8% decrease. 
tural. 
Placements, _handi- 6, 800 | 15% decrease. 
capped. — 
Counseling interviews... . | 32,000 | 1% decrease. 





1 Includes 43,100 transitional claims which do not represent 
new unemployment. 

2 Includes estimate for New Hampshire; data not received. 

3 Includes estimate for Maine; data not received. 
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A Program of Systematic Development . . . 


- Placement of the Physically Handicapped... 


Selective Placement Broadens the Job Horizon 


By K. VERNON BANTA 


Consultant in Selective Placement 


Bureau of Employment Security, Washington, D. C. 


HE USE of the term ‘“‘selective placement” to 

denote proper placement of the handicapped 

has become widely accepted in Government, 
industrial, labor, and educational circles. More than 
two words, the term is generally associated with 
efforts and activities designed to fit the handicapped 
worker into a job which matches his capacities and 
abilities, in which he can work with safety for him- 
self and others, and in which he can compete with 
his fellow workers—so-called normal workers—on the 
production line. 

The selective placement program which has been 
adopted by the Employment Service did not just 
happen. It is not the result of evolution in providing 
an employment service for so-called normal workers. 
Rather, it is the direct result of a studied and system- 
atic endeavor to discover a scientific and practical 
method by which the physically handicapped in our 
population can be fitted into jobs which measure up to 
their physical capacities and in which they can work 
with the same assurance of productivity and safety as 
their unimpaired fellow workers. 

In adopting the term “‘selective placement,” the 
Employment Service has accepted the principle that 
when properly placed disabled workers are not handi- 
capped in the specific sense. When fitted into jovs 
which are equal to their physical abilities, they are 
able to perform in the same satisfactory degree as their 
more able-bodied fellow workers. When considering 
a disabled applicant for a job opening, the appraisal 
of physical capacity is made in terms of the physical 
activities and working conditions specific to that job. 
The physical qualifications factor, in the placement 
process, therefore, is considered in terms of specific 
physical capacities and specific job performance re- 
quirements. 

Until recent years, placement of handicapped work- 
ers has principally utilized past experience in de- 
termining the suitability of a job for such a worker. 
In order to make fullest use of the past experience and 
performance of handicapped individuals, lists of occu- 
pations in which these workers have performed satis- 
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factorily have been prepared and a number of such 
lists have been in extensive use. The sales argument 
used to induce an employer to consider a handi- 
capped worker was that there were others with iden- 
tical impairments who were known to have performed 
capably in the jobs given them. 

In the early developmental work leading up to the 
adoption of the selective placement program, these 
early attempts in the collection of occupational 
information dealing with handicapped employees 
were analyzed and the relative merits and demerits 
of existing approaches fully appraised. While recog- 
nizing that experience is one of the best teachers, 
failure to develop or adopt new and better techniques 
usually stymies progress. If experience only were 
to be relied upon in determining the suitability of 
occupations for the handicapped, placement activities 
would still be limited to the consideration of such jobs 
as crossing watchman, watchmaker, broommaker, 
and jobs of a similar, simple nature. Since this early 
developmental work was a part of the original Occu- 
pational Research Program of the United States 
Employment Service, the approaches used in develop- 
ing the general selection techniques proved to be of 
greatest value. The Occupational Research Program, 
based as it was upon the premise that basic hiring 
requirements were frequently quite out of line with 
the actual performance requirements of jobs, provided 
the best possible approach to the search for a method 
of placing the handicapped which would insure their 
employment in suitable jobs. Past job experience 
was regarded only as it indicated possibilities for 
handicapped persons. 

The selective placement program has been based 
entirely upon the concept that performance require- 
ments and the safety factor should be the primary 
reasons for determining the suitability of a job for 
a handicapped applicant. The Employment Service, 
therefore, has first established a point of approach 
to the problem of placing disabled workers. ‘This 
point of approach resolves the job-choice problem of 
the handicapped worker on a purely individual basis. 
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This approach places the emphasis on abilities—dis- 
abilities are regarded only to the extent needed to 
appraise abilities. It is what’s left that counts. 

The second contribution which the Employment 
Service has made to the solution of this problem is 
the development of a method of analyzing jobs to de- 
termine their basic physical requirements. The 
physical demands analysis breaks down the physical 
requirements in terms of actual physical activities and 
working conditions. It is these activities and environ- 
mental factors which determine the physical quali- 
fications required of workers. The third step in the 
Employment Service approach provides for an 
appraisal of physical capacities of the handicapped 
person in terms of the physical demands of jobs. 
Appraisal of capacities in job terms is imperative, 
since the abilities of the disabled person must be 
matched with specific job requirements. This point 
of approach to the problem and the method of job 
analysis and appraisal of physical capacities constitute 
the basis of the Employment Service selective place- 
ment program. 


All Workers Should Have It 


From the point of view of consideration of the quali- 
fications of individuals for the requirements of specific 
jobs, the selective placement process need not be a 
special procedure, limited only to the placement of 
persons with unusual physical qualifications but can 
be a regular phase of personnel procedure applicable 
to the employment of all workers. Selective place- 
ment in its broadest sense is proper placement, and 
proper placement is the aim in hiring all workers. 

The slogan, “Hire the Handicapped—It’s Good 
Business,”” which was adopted by the Employment 
Service in 1945 for the NEPH Week program was not 
an accident. It was adopted because it is the deep 
conviction of the Employment Service that the em- 
ployment problems of the handicapped can be solved 
for all time only when the principles of good business 
practice are followed. Competitive conditions in 





U.S. Civil Service Commission Photo 


Seebern D. Bishop—paralyzed right arm. Guide, Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, Treasury Dept. 





U.S, Civil Service Commission Photo 


Mary Y. Baron—blind. Stenographer, U. S. Veterans Ad- 
ministration. Takes dictation on a Braille shorthand machine. 


business and industry require employers to base deci- 
sions as to policy, as well as plant practice, upon sound 
business principles. The findings revealed in the 
study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
performance record of the handicapped in employ- 
ment, with which all Employment Service workers 
are familiar, clearly indicate that when properly 
placed, the physically impaired are valuable em- 
ployees and it’s “‘good business’? to employ them. 

Since the physically handicapped constitute an im- 
portant segment of the labor force, the Employment 
Service must be concerned with their proper place- 
ment. Studies have indicated that a minimum of 8 to 
10 percent of the applicants applying at the local 
offices have impairments of sufficiently severe degree 
to require selective placement services if they are to be 
properly and suitably placed. Not all of these im- 
pairments are identified at the first call at the local 
office. In fact, quite often several turn-downs on re- 
ferral are made before the real reason for rejection 
comes to light. Sometimes a “selective placement 
sales talk’’ is the answer to the rejection and the appli- 
cant is accepted. For some applicants, be the dis- 
ability obvious or hidden, a trip to the State rehabili- 
tation agency or the Veterans Administration for ex- 
tensive case-guidance, physical repair, or retraining 
may be the answer before placement is attempted. 

It is ‘‘good business” for the applicant and for the 
employer to make wise and good use of these prepara- 
tory services provided by the rehabilitation agencies. 
The well trained and well prepared handicapped ap- 
plicant will have a more ready welcome from the pros- 
pective employer, and greater assurance of job security. 
The Employment Service has a stake in the well-being 
of the well placed, happy, and productive handicapped 
worker in our labor force. 

The tools and techniques of selective placement are 
the major stock in trade of the local office selective 
placement counselor, ready for service when the need 
arises. ‘The story of selective placement in action is 
an interesting one. The occupational horizon of the 
handicapped in our midst has been immeasurably 
broadened through the japplication of its principles. 
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“Tust One Break’’ Committee . . . 


Untapped 
Manpower 


By HOWARD A. RUSK, M. D. 


Associate Editor, ‘The New York Times,”’’ 
Professor and Chairman, Department of Rehabilitation 
and Physical Medicine, New York University 
College of Medicine 
and 
EUGENE J. TAYLOR 


Editorial Staff, ‘‘The New York Times’’ 
Department of Rehabilitation and Physical Medicine, 
New York University College of Medicine 
New York City Field Representative 
The National Society for Crippled Children and Adults 


ACH OcToBER, when National Employ the Physi- 
E cally Handicapped Week is held, civic leaders 
urge that the campaign to employ disabled 
persons should not be limited to one week a year but 
should be carried on continuously. In New York’s 
3,000-bed Bellevue Hospital that suggestion is being 
followed by a small group of business and professional 
men known as the “Just One Break’? Committee. 
Organized just a year ago, the Job committee, 
headed by Orin Lehman, a young industrialist who 
lost a leg in military service, meets on alternate 
Thursday afternoons. Its members review the case 
histories prepared by the physicians and social workers 
and discuss each case with the hospital’s vocational 
counselor. The patient is then interviewed by the 
committee and, if possible, arrangements are made for 
the patient to meet a prospective employer. Personal 
acquaintances of the committee members are ap- 
proached in arranging the interviews, but the patient 
is responsible for obtaining and holding the job. 
Illustrative of the work of the Job committee is the 
case of a young first-generation American of Japanese 
parentage. A college graduate, she had received 
a scholarship for advanced study in textile design, 
but an automobile accident in the summer of 1946 


resulted in paralysis of both her arms and legs. * 


he material in ‘this article has been adapted by the 
authors from their book New Hope ror THE HAnpI- 
CAPPED, recently published by Harper and Brothers, 
and from material appearing in the ‘“New York Times.” 
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Occupational Therapy develops skills which later may open 
the door to gainful employment. 


When she was admitted to the Rehabilitation and 
Physical Medicine Service of Bellevue Hospital for 
retraining in self-care activities, she was unable to 
write or draw. Aided by an occupational therapist, 
she developed a device that permitted her to write, 
draw and do arts and crafts work, but she did not feel 
that her work was of professional quality. 

However, after seeing samples of her work the Job 
committee felt otherwise. They got in touch with an 
interior decorator and a designer, both of whom came 
to Bellevue to visit the girl. At their request she 
is developing Oriental patterns for possible use in 
furniture designs. Her family, consisting of her 
father, mother and two brothers, lives in a one-room 
fourth-floor apartment in Brooklyn; but, with the 
additional income from the girl’s designing it may be 
possible for them to find larger quarters so that she 
can return home and the family be reunited. 


A New Job With Same Firm 


It is not necessary in all instances to find a new 
employer for the disabled person, for frequently the 
handicapped worker can return to his former organi- 
zation in a new job that is within the limits of his dis- 
ability. One such case with which the 7ob committee 
recently worked is that of a man paralyzed in the 
lower extremities by infantile paralysis two years ago. 
His physical rehabilitation was dramatic for he gradu- 
ally progressed from long leg braces and crutches to 
short leg braces and acane. An automobile mechanic 
before the war, he had acquired clerical and supply 
work experience during his military service.. While 
he was undergoing his physical rehabilitation in the 
hospital, amopportunity was given him also to regain 
his typing speed, and arrangements were made for 
him to study shorthand at a secretarial school. ‘Today 
he is back at work in the garage as a clerical worker. 
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Industrial experience in the rehabilitation center's workshops smooths the way to later selective placement in industry. 


Although much has been accomplished through 
employer institutes, demonstrations, and publicity in 
connection with National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week, there are still some 600,000 
physically handicapped persons registered with em- 
ployment agencies as seeking jobs. Among. this 
group are more than 100,000 disabled veterans. 
Soon to join the labor force are an additional 40,000 
disabled veterans still in hospitals, 150,000 disabled 
veterans enrolled in educational institutions and 
another 100,000 now engagtd in on-the-job training 
programs under the Veterans Administration. It is 
also estimated that there is a minimum of a million 
disabled persons outside the labor force who could 
become employed if they had the opportunity for 
modern rehabilitation and retraining. 


Physical Fitness and Ability to Work 


Unfortunately, much of the resistance to hiring 
physically handicapped persons comes from our lack 
of concrete standards of physical fitness and the 
generally accepted concept that there is a strong 
relationship between physical fitness and ability to 
work. For example, during the war, some five mil- 
lion men were rejected for military service due to 
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being considered physically unfit. These men were 
relegated to the Nation’s factories, but working 
alongside of women and older perons, they achieved 
the highest production rates in the history of the 
world. Classified as substandard for military service, 
they were obviously physically fit for employment. 
Evidence can be found in the medical records of any 
large industry that the standards of physical fitness as 
used for military service cannot be applied as criteria 
for either employability or vocational success. Such 


evidence is found, for example, in a study of a group of 


2,000 executives in one of America’s largest corpora- 


tions. At the time of the examination, 10 percent of 


the group reported known major diseases or disabili- 
ties and 50 percent reported known minor diseases and 
disabilities. Examination revealed, however, that 62 
percent had major diseases potentially serious to 
health, and all of the remaining 38 percent showed 
minor diseases sufficient to merit treatment. ‘The 
company that year had one of the biggest profits in its 
history, but not one of its executives could be said to 
be absolutely physically fit. 

We cannot logically use the term “physically fit” in 
reference to employment, unless we qualify it by 
asking ‘physically fit for what?” Nor can physical 
fitness be used as the sole criterion for determining 
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possible success on the job. In many cases, motiva- 
tion is far more important than the factors involved in 
pre-employment tests, such as general cardio-respira- 
tory, vascular and muscular fitness, general agilitv and 
coordination, skill and training adaptability, endur- 
ance and resistance to fatigue. 

As with vocational achievement, physical fitness also 
has long been associated popularly with social success. 
We see widespread acceptance of this concept merely 
by leafing through the pages of any magazine. By the 
implied suggestion that we, too, may appear to be 
physically fit or may show our varying degrees of 
physical fitness to the best advantage, we see page 
after page of young men who appear to have stepped 
directly from a college racing shell to the printed page 
in order to extol the virtues of some product. In many 
instances, medical attention, physical education and 
diet are sought after, not so much for the prevention or 
alleviation of pain or illness, but to achieve a physique 
that is thought will make social success greater or 
easier. 

In a recently published comprehensive survey of the 
social psychology of physique and disability issued by 
the Social Science Research Council, the editors say, 
“Despite the importance which laymen and social 
scientists attach to the psychological significance of 
physique, little has been done to determine system- 
atically the extent to which normal variations in 
physique actually do influence human behavior.” 

Concurrently, many leading medical authorities 
point to the same situation in the relationship of 
health to physical fitness. As Dr. Robert C. Darling 
pointed out at a recent meeting of the American Con- 
gress of Physical Medicine, there is ‘‘no real evidence 
in humans that unusual physical fitness imparts 
immunity or resistance to disease.” While he agreed 
that physical fitness was a highly desirable quality for 
the human mechanism, Dr. Darling said, ‘‘We do not 
yet know that a high degree of it is necessarily de- 
sirable for good health.”’ 


When the Meaning is Real 


A subcommittee on physical fitness of the Baruch 
Committee on Physical Medicine has recently issued 
a report in which it points to the danger of over- 
simplification and misapplication of the term “‘phys- 
ical fitness.”” Existing tests to determine such fitness 
have been based largely on pre-employment exami- 
nations and studies involving military personnel, 
athletes and school children; but as the committee 
states, in reality, “‘Physical fitness describes the 
functional capacities of the individual for a task. It 
has no real meaning unless the task or job for which 
fitness is to be judged is specified. Physical fitness for 
a task depends upon the physical equipment and 
physiological competences of the individual for the 
stress which the task imposes together with the 
complex psychological factors grouped under the 
term ‘motivation.’ ” This attitude must receive a 
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If the aged are placed in jobs commensurate with their capacities 
their years are no barrier to employment. 


more widespread adoption by industry and _ the 
general public if the handicapped are to be employed 
on the basis of their ability to perform the given task. 

Since the war, great strides have been made in the 
techniques of selective placement. Recognizing their 
abilities, employers today are more readily accepting 
handicapped workers. The change of attitude has 
resulted largely from the excellent work of selective 
placement and employer education by such groups 
as the United States Employment Service and its 
associated State employment services, the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and its affiliated State 
divisions of vocational rehabilitation, local voluntary 
employment services, veterans organizations, the 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
and its affiliated State and local societies and other 
voluntary health and welfare agencies. 

With their limited staffs, however, both public and 
voluntary placement agencies find it difficult to 
place the severely disabled. Finding the right job 
for the person who is bound to a wheelchair or who 
walks with braces and crutches is such a highly 
‘individualized service that frequently it can be done 
only through the personal contacts of business and 
professional men and women such as those who serve 
voluntarily on Bellevue’s 7ob committee. The pattern 
established by the 7ob committee is one that might 
be copied profitably by other hospitals and social 
agencies of the Nation. 

The Bellevue committee recognizes that in finding 
jobs for disabled persons, the emphasis must be placed 
on ability rather than disability. Employers are not 
asked to hire the disabled out of sympathy, but on 
the basis of their ability to meet satisfactorily the 
demands of the job. All that they ask is that persons 
like the paralyzed Nisei girl have an opportunity to 
demonstrate their skill by receiving “‘Just One Break.” 





NEPH Week 


Boon for Disabled Veterans 


By ELMER H. JEBO, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 


Veterans Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


URING the past 4 years the Employment Service 

has devoted considerable time and effort to the 

promotion of National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. Inasmuch as one of the major 
responsibilities of the Employment Service is to pro- 
vide an effective job counseling and employment 
placement service for disabled veterans, the fifth ob- 
servance of this “Week” is an appropriate time to re- 
view the results of past ebservances. At the same time 
a summary of Employment Service activities for dis- 
abled veterans during the 4 years since VJ-Day is 
very much in order. 

Our first observance of NEPH Week in October 
1945 was at best a “‘hit and miss” affair. The time 
between the passage of the Congressional Resolution 
on August 11 and the first week in October was far too 
short to permit the planning of an extensive promo- 
tional campaign. In spite of a hasty and somewhat 
haphazard program, the 1945 observance stopped a 
declining placement record and increased placements 
of disabled veterans from 8,800 in September to over 
11,400 in October. This was not a sensational record 
but certainly a significant beginning for a program 
that was only a few weeks old. 

In 1946, with more than 200,000 disabled veterans 
in the active file and a new applicant load that aver- 
aged 35,800 per month, the Employment Service de- 
voted much more time and effort to this program. 
New promotional materials, such as newspaper mats 
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and radio transcriptions, were added to the regular 
distribution of posters, leaflets, and pamphlets. The 
Employment Service, which had practically carried 
the load alone in 1945, now found that other agencies 
and organizations were interested and willing to co- 
operate and participate in the program. As a result 
of the excellent campaign during the 1946 observance, 
29,200 nonagricultural placements of handicapped 
workers were made. Disabled veterans, although rep- 
resenting only 56 percent of the handicapped appli- 
cants, accounted for 19,200, or 66 percent, of these 
placements. In one short year National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week had received national 
prominence and recognition. 

The observances in 1947 and 1948 followed the 
pattern established in 1946. Better planning and 
more promotional materials enabled the Employment 
Service to conduct even more successful campaigns. 
As in previous observances, disabled veterans ac- 
counted for the majority of placements of the handi- 
capped. In 1947, while representing only 46 percent 
of the handicapped applicants, they accounted for 58 
percent of the placements. Again, in 1948, the 14,400 


nonagricultural placements of disabled veterans rep- 
resented 53 percent of all placements of handicapped 
applicants. 

The Employment Service’s effort to promote the 
employment of disabled veterans during NEPH Week 
observances has paid big dividends. 


As a direct 
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result of these four observances 63,000 nonagricul- 
tural placements of disabled veterans were made. 
This figure does not take into consideration the many 
thousands of placements in the months prior to and 
following the observances as a result of these promo- 
tional campaigns. Neither does this figure reveal the 
many indirect results of NEPH Week such as better 
employer acceptance of handicapped workers, the 
establishment of more reasonable pre-employment 
physical examination standards, and a better under- 
standing of the problems of handicapped workers by 
civic groups and by the public as a whole. 

Although disabled veterans have been the chief 
beneficiaries of past NEPH Week observances, they 
have not been the only ones to gain through this pro- 
gram. ‘There has been a substantial increase in the 
placement of all handicapped workers. ‘The prestige 
of the Employment Service has been considerably 
enhanced by some of the best publicity programs ever 
launched by the organization. The improvement in 
employment opportunities for disabled veterans alone 
has made NEPH Week campaigns well worth while. 
The Employment Service must continue to take an 
active part, and where necessary, the leadership for 
NEPH Week observances, if only to carry out its obli- 
gation to disabled veterans. 

The fifth observance of NEPH Week is also an ap- 
propriate time for a brief review of Employment 
Service activities in behalf of disabled veterans since 
VJ-Day. During the last year of the war disabled 
veterans were absorbed by booming war industries as 
rapidly as they were discharged from active duty or 
from hospitals. However, with cancellations of war 
contracts, the reconversion of war industries, and the 
readjustment in business and industry following VJ- 
Day, placements of disabled veterans dropped sharply 
while the number of disabled veteran applicants 
tripled. New applications continued to climb in each 
successive month until they reached the unprece- 
dented high of 55,600 in February of 1946. 

The Veterans Employment Service, the veterans 
organizations, and many other interested groups 
became very much alarmed over this situation. In 
the winter of 1946, General Omar N. Bradley, then 
administrator of Veterans Affairs and Chairman of 
the Veterans Placement Service Board, stated that he 








ODAY’S disabled veterans and handicapped workers have 

the full support of the United States Government in their 
quest for suitable employment opportunities. The President 
of the United States has established a special civilian committee 
to lend assistance in discharging this national responsibility of 
providing work for qualified handicapped men and women. 
‘The response by businessmen, industrialists, and labor officials 
has been highly gratifying, but we must intensify our efforts so 
that a war wound or an industrial accident is not a one-way 
ticket to the sidelines. I ask a continued interest in those 
handicapped workers presently employed and added oppor- 
tunities for those seeking work. I urge all Americans to 
remember that ability is much more important than disa- 
bility.—Atvin W. BarkLey, Vice President of the United States, 
June 2, 1949, following David Harding Counter-Spy Radio Show 
which presented a story about a disabled veteran and his fight for a job. 
He got a job—as a counter-spy. 
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Leonard R. Sorrell, slow cool furnace operator, 28-inch structural mill, South 
Works, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. Sorrell’s left leg was shattered and later 
amputated at a field hospital after he stepped on an anti-personnel mine left by 
retreating Nazis at Maknassy in Tunisia, North Africa. Prior to the war he 
worked as a runway operator for the same company. 


considered the high unemployment of disabled 
veterans .one of the most serious of all veterans 
problems. The Secretary of Labor compared the 
Employment Service’s active file of disabled veterans 
to an Army of 22 fully-manned combat divisions 
sitting idle because of a lack of suitable employment 
opportunities. 

Fortunately, the Employment Service was able to 
remedy the situation. Additional Assistant Veterans 
Employment Representatives were hired by the 
Veterans Employment Service. Many of these were 
trained to work solely on the disabled veterans pro- 
gram and all of them instructed to make jobs for 
disabled veterans their first order of business. New 
procedures were developed to ensure that disabled 
veterans would receive preferential treatment in all 
local employment offices. Vigorous promotional 
programs were carried on through newspapers, 
magazines, and radio. Hundreds of thousands of 
pamphlets and leaflets were distributed to employers. 
Thousands of talks were given before civic, professional 
and other groups urging the employment of disabled 
veterans. 

In less than a year the active file of disabled veterans 
dropped from 200,000 to 160,000. By November 
1947 it was down to 90,100. On October 31, 1948, 
active registrations for disabled veterans reached the 
postwar low of 60,500. 

The problem created by the tremendous disabled 
veteran applicant load immediately after the war 
could not be solved by merely increasing the number 
of job openings. Many of these disabled veterans 
needed help in choosing a vocation and in planning 
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ways and means to achieve their objectives. Others 
had acquired handicaps which prevented their return 
to their former jobs or which required selective 
placement to ensure satisfactory performance on the 
job. An increase in the ES Counseling and Selec- 
tive Placement service was a must! The United 
States Employment Service designated and trained 
Selective Placement Supervisors in every State. A 
staffing pattern was established to provide Selective 
Placement Counselors in all local employment offices. 
The results of the increased emphasis on this pro- 
gram were immediately evident. In 1946 more than 
156,400 disabled veterans received initial or first-time 
counseling interviews. In 1947 approximately three 
of every four of the 189,200 handicapped veterans 
who applied to the State Employment Services 
received such employment counseling _ service. 
Although initial counseling interviews held with 
disabled veterans have decreased in volume during 
the past year, nearly 60 percent of all disabled 
veteran applicants are still receiving such counseling. 

In the 4 years since VJ-Day more than one million 
disabled veterans have filed new applications with 
the Employment Service. Over 400,000 of these re- 
ceived initial counseling interviews and over half a 
million nonfarm placements of these veterans were 
made during this period. In some States nearly as 
many placements were made last October as in all of 
1946. 

The Employment Service would probably be the 
first to admit that this record isn’t perfect, that given 
more staff and more time a better job could have been 
done. Yet it isn’t a record to be ashamed of either, 
for it provides ample proof that between VJ-Day and 
the end of 1948 there has been a continued improve- 
ment in the services offered disabled veterans through 
the Employment Service. The ES can also be given 
much credit for the fact that during the past few 
years more interest has been shown in the employ- 
ment problems of disabled veterans and other handi- 
capped workers than at any other time in history. 


What About a Loose Labor Market? 


However, the problem is no longer one of merely 
convincing employers in a tight labor market that 
disabled veterans make good employees. Labor 
shortages during the war and continued promotional 
and educational programs since the war have been 
very effective in showing employers that they can 
utilize handicapped workers to fill their labor needs. 
The question now facing the Employment Service is, 
How will disabled veterans fare in a loose labor 
market? A review of Employment Service activities 
during the first months of 1949 may suggest the 
answer. 

Past experience indicates that disabled veterans, 
like other handicapped workers, will probably bear 
the brunt of any cut-backs in employment. For- 
tunately, in the first flurry of lay-offs, disabled veterans 





appear to have fared no worse than other veterans or 
non-veterans. However, the situation is serious and 
certainly provides an indication of what can be ex- 
pected in any future periods of increased unemploy- 
ment. 

Between December 1, 1948 and March 1, 1949, the 
active file of disabled veterans increased by more 
than 32 percent. New applications increased 15 
percent between November 1948 and February 1949 
while placements of disabled veterans dropped 47 
percent during the same period. The 5,100 place- 
ments in February was the smallest number of place- 
ments for any single month in more than 5 years. 
A comparison of the 5,100 placements in February 
of this year with the 8,200 placements in February of 
last year or the 10,000 placements in February of 
1947 should be enough to convince anyone that dis- 
abled veterans would suffer severely in any future 
recession or depression. Although placements have 
shown an increase during the past few months, they 
are still running from 3,000 to 5,000 below comparable 
periods for the past 2 years. The decline in Employ- 
ment Service placements is not the only result of this 
cut-back in employment. 

There are indications that pre-employment physical 
examinations are once again becoming unnecessarily 
stringent and eliminating more and more handicapped 
workers. Reports from the field show that many em- 
ployers are becoming more selective and are demand- 
ing only the best trained, the physically unimpaired, 
the experienced, or the highly skilled worker, even 
though these requirements are not always necessary 
for satisfactory performance. ‘The Employment Serv- 
ice must help re-orient this thinking if disabled veter- 
ans, who have spent years in hospitals and rehabilita- 
tion programs, are to have an opportunity to gain the 
very experience that is now demanded of them. 

The Employment Service’s experience with the 
placement of disabled veterans during the first months 
of 1949 makes it imperative that all interested groups 
intensify their efforts to assist disabled veterans both 
in finding new employment and in retaining their 
present jobs. Disabled veterans of World War I had 
their toughest time, not during the 3 or 4 years im- 
mediately after the war, but in the years that followed. 
Although the Employment Service cannot guarantee 
that disabled veterans of World War II will be able 
to avoid a similar experience, it can do much to 
alleviate the situation if it does occur. 

The record from 1945 to 1949 is clear. The Em- 
ployment Service has achieved some excellent results 
in this program but the job is far from finished. If 
employment assistance for disabled veterans is to 
remain a major responsibility of the Employment 
Service, we who are working in this program must be 
constantly alert to every opportunty and conscious of 
our deep obligation and moral responsibility to this 
group of veterans who have already contributed so 
much to the welfare of the Nation. 
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In Washington State 


Selective Placement is *‘“Placement’’ 


By JAMES M. MACK 


Employment Counseling Supervisor 


Washington State Employment Service, Olympia, Washington 


HROUGH the years, since the introduction of 

Selective Placement and Employment Counseling 

in the Employment Service, it has been difficult, 
at times, to determine what clear-cut difference there 
is between these two local office activities. The 
generally accepted supposition has probably been, 
at least in the beginning, that they lie closer together 
by inferential definition than they do actually by the 
accepted definition and required specific techniques 
for their proper performance. This is an. under- 
standable misconception which could be arrived at 
because of “‘problem”’ situations basic in each type of 
service. 

The fact that there is often a decided difference in 
the type and degree of problems inherently peculiar 
to Selective Placement, and like circumstances as to 
purely Employment Counseling problems, may not 
have been given sufficient consideration. 

It is true that over half of the handicapped appli- 
cants require resolution of problems which can be 
performed only with the assistance of an Employment 
Counselor, in addition to other problems which they 
may have and which are possible of solution by an 
interviewer trained in Selective Placement methods 
without the intervention of a counselor. 

It is fair to suppose that nearly all of us have 
realized that something must be wrong when Selective 
Placement and Counseling are distinguished from one 
another even though we could not distinguish 
between them in terminology and staff responsible 
for their performance. 

Such a situation not only contributes to confusion 
of clear-cut identification, but also creates a barrier 
to most successful performance of both services. 

Fortunately, requirements for performance of each 
activity and basic techniques for each activity have 
now been developed. 

We asked ourselves: What is the nature of the prob- 
lems our applicants bring to us? In what way do 
they differ? Do handicapped applicants have any 
problems inherently peculiar to their disabilities and 
can such problems be resolved within the placement 
section of a local office without referral to an Employ- 
ment Counselor? The answer to this latter question 
was definitely Yes. 

We finally concluded that Selective Placement 
could be accomplished in somewhat less than 50 per- 
cent of the cases without referral of the applicant to 
the counselor. Further examination revealed that 
those handicapped who go to our counselor quite 
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generally have problems in most instances which are 
common to non-handicapped applicants. 

Even though Employment Counseling and Testing 
in the State of Washington are practically adjuncts to 
the placement function in that they are specialized 
technical functions employed to facilitate placement, we could 
not see why a handicapped applicant should be re- 
ferred for counseling merely because he needed cer- 
tain types of special services which counselors were no 
better equipped to perform than interviewers. This 
is equally true of other types of applicants whose real 
needs are for immediate placement if at all possible 
without counseling. 

In this State we have no Selective Placement Coun- 
selors. Many of our local office staff are required, 
especially in the small offices, to perform a number 
of activities within their table or organization classi- 
fications, but they understand the necessity of men- 
tally ““changing their caps” as they work in one after 
another activity, day by day, and during each day. 

We have thrown off the mental enthrallment more 
or less common regarding the bug-a-boo of “‘prob- 
lems.” Because of that and the fact that we are 
attempting to place the handicapped, we must, of 
necessity, consider Selective Placement to be nothing 
else but a regular placement effort upon which is laid 
the additional responsibility for applying (as re- 
quired) the Physical Demands approach within the 
Placement Section. If other services are required 
such as testing, counseling, occupational analysis, 
industrial services, employer relations services or the 
services of the Veterans Employment Representative, 
applicant would be referred temporarily to points 
outside the Placement Section. 

“Placement” in the Washington State Employ- 
iment Service is a truly selective process and we can’t 
understand why it should not be called ‘“‘Selective 
Placement.’ We venture to suggest that our entire 
placement activity be designated as our “Selective 
Placement Program.’ We consider it a misnomer 
when so narrowly applied to placement of the handi- 
capped alone. 

The added effort and concern we must bring into 
the activity for placement of the handicapped is so 
similar to required effort and concern properly to 
serve all special groups that we like to consider it a 
real challenge to our technical services. We would 
prefer a descriptive title which would have a general- 
ized introductory phrase and a more specifically 
identifying complementary ending, such as: Spec- 
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Discussing Selective Placement and ouvilining plans at a National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week planning 
meeting are left to right: E. M. Oliver, State Supervisor, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation; Albert F. Hardy, Washington 
State ee Security Commissioner; Kenneth B. Colman, Seattle civic leader and Chairman of the Governor’s National 


Employ the 


hysically Handicapped Week Committee; James M. Mack, Employment Counselling Supervisor and Peter R. 


Giovine, Informational Representative, Employment Security Department. 


ialized Placement for the Handicapped, Specialized 
Placement for Veterans, Specialized Placement for 
Students Leaving College, Specialized Placement for 
Entry Workers, et cetera. 

This gets far afield when programming hobbies are 
entered into for discussion, but a good point has been 
reached here where we must get back to Selective Place- 
ment, and I desire to return to a concluding discussion 
of it by referring to decisions made as a consequence 
of our examination of common Selective Placement 
difficulties brought out in attempts to make it operate. 

We felt that the need was urgent for a new approach 
to Selective Placement considerations from nearly 
every angle, especially in view of conclusions earlier 
arrived at and as described in the fore-body of this 
article; so we produced such a work. It is known as 
*‘Instructor’s Guide for Training Local Office Staff on 
Selective Placement for the Handicapped” (Washing- 
ton State version). 

Because Selective Placement in this State lies within the 
placement function and is therefore the prime responsi- 
bility of placement interviewers for its broad _per- 
formance, it has been necessary to retrain in order to 
secure complete acceptance and understanding of the 
process as trained for by use of the new training man- 
ual (Washington State version). 

It is our intention to prepare every one of our 
placement interviewers to take on any Selective Placement 
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case in his stride and provide for the most appropriate 
preparation the applicant may need to accomplish 
his employment goal. 

Because many of our local office staff members, 
especially in the smaller offices, must perform vary- 
ing combinations of duties at different times each day, 
they had to learn to ‘“‘change their caps” very intelli- 
gently as explained earlier. Under such flexibility of 
comprehension by such local office people, satisfactory 
progress has been made and more is planned for in 
this training program. 

Selective Placement training classes have recently 
been completed throughout the State for the cadre 
training of representatives from all local offices. 
These people were most carefully selected for several 
reasons. So far as possible, supervisors of the place- 
ment function in local offices were trained with an eye 
to their ability to carry the training back home. 

In order to do this they must employ what they 
have learned in the central classes supported by the 
new “Instructor’s Guides’ which were’ furnished 
them. It should be mentioned that the conclusion 
of the course stressed training methods and drills to 
assist the trainees to “‘put it across’ on their return to 
their local offices. Employment Counseling was 
treated with, only incidentally, in the sessions; and 
the fact that any of the trainees had or had not 
received Employment Counseling training was not a 
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factor in their selection for the training. Several of 
the trainees were small local office Managers, and they 
and the Field Supervisors participated in the complete 
course on the same basis as the other trainees. 

The Staff Development Section (central office) is 
now guiding the continuing training going on in the 
local offices under the supervision of the representa- 
tives we trained in the recent central training sessions. 
Now we have at least one person in every local office 
in the State fully trained on the modernized Selective 
Placement philosophy and everyone in the field has 
been trained in his specific responsibility to make 
Selective Placement operate as the broad local office 
program it was intended to be. 

It is worthy of mention that use of the new guide in 
training has caused development of much information 
which may prove valuable in improvement of revised 
editions yet to be produced; but strangely, surprisingly 
little need for structural revision of its format developed. 


Some other States have shown an interest in this 
Guide and they have secured copies which were avail- 
able from the national office. 

In such an atmosphere of interest and application 
as described here it naturally follows that our rela- 
tionships with other agencies should be cooperative 
and productive. This is true, especially with the 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation with whom 
we have an almost completely coordinated effort on 
behalf of the handicapped in this State. 

Because we practice Selective Placement all the 
year round in Washington State, we find that our 
impressive effort during NEPH Week each year is 
disappointingly unproductive in any seasonal surge 
of handicapped placements around that time or 
thereafter; but, of course, we know “‘we can’t have our 
cake and eat it too”’. 

In this State, Selective Placement is ‘‘Placement’”’ 
and we work at it all the time. 








NEPH Week—The Role of Information 


“TELL THEM AGAIN’”’ 


I hes public must be told. And in these days when compe- 
tition for public attention runs the gamut from mouse traps 
to mammoth projects, that is no simple task. 

Only after it has been told many times in divers ways 
through many media does the public begin seriously to ponder 
the merit of a product or a cause. 

National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, to be 
observed October 2-8, 1949, marks the fifth year of our stead- 
fast effort to convince the public in general and employers in 
particular of a fundamental truth—that there is no essential 
difference in the work performance and productivity of the 
physically impaired and the able-bodied when placed in jobs for 
which they are qualified; while the effects of our campaigning 
may not be judged solely on the basis of the numbers of handi- 
capped persons placed in jobs, the increase in placements from 
year to year is heartening. During the NEPH Week month 
(October) in 1945, only a short 2 months after the passage of 
Public Law 176, roughly 18,600 nonagricultural placements 
of handicapped workers were made. by local employment 
security offices; in October 1946, 29,200; in October 1947, 
30,700. During the 12 months of 1948, some 227,000 place- 
ments of physically impaired persons were made. To date, 
we have made a sizeable dent nationally in employer conscious- 
ness, and a somewhat bigger dent in community consciousness. 
And it is in the community that most of the work is done and 
records set. 

To one who has had the privilege of reviewing State reports 
and information materials, it is impressively evident that 
NEPH Week programs have brought about a degree of com- 
munity cooperation seldom achieved in peacetime, a coopera- 
tion that has expanded in ever-widening circles, from Govern- 
ment agencies and State and city officials, to include civic and 
private organizations, business management and labor groups, 
veterans organizations, women’s clubs, civic leaders, ministers, 
doctors, lawyers, industrialists, plain businessmen, editors, 
radio executives and personalities, advertising executives— 
and more. We might say, of some communities, that almost 
‘everybody who is anybody” has given not only moral support 
but time, influence, and frequently funds to aid in the accom- 
plishment of NEPH Week objectives. 

Let us consider for a moment what all this may mean to the 
Employment Service and other Government agencies, apart 
from the accomplishment of NEPH Week objectives. It means 
that local representatives of these agencies have made new and 


influential contacts, new working partnerships. In doing so, 
they have developed a wider acquaintance with their com- 
munities and have gained a keener awareness of, and respect 
for, the functions and services of Government agencies working 
to contribute to community welfare. The achievement of such 
recognition and acceptance by influential persons and groups 
in the community should be of particular value to the local 
offices of State Employment Security agencies, not so much in 
conducting special campaigns, as in maintaining a dignified, 
respected and useful status in the community. 

And while we are on the subject of cooperation, coming a bit 
closer to home, it is evident that within our own agency NEPH 
Week activities have been marked by a closer cooperation of 
informational and operational functions; also by a gratifying 
rapport between State Employment Security offices and the 
national office. 

In planning promotional activities for NEPH Week 1949, it 
is difficult to think of anything reasonable that has not been 
done in some community or State. But it is not always neces- 
sary to introduce new angles into our promotion, We all know 
how the public responds to repetition of a theme. Part of our 
responsibility in helping to establish handicapped workers in 
their rightful place in the job mart is to so inculcate the public’s 


‘mind with the principles embodied in Public Law 176 that 


those principles will become automatically a part of people’s 
thinking. 

We talk about the “handicapped.” But what we are allyre 
striving for is to educate the public, particularly employers, to 
forget, in effect, that there is any such thing as a handicapped 
person when considering an applicant for a job he can do. 
Although the applicant may be blind, or deaf, or minus an 
arm, if he doesn’t need his missing sense or part on the job, he 
is not handicapped. 

Notwithstanding the value of repetition in hammering home 
an idea, it is desirable at times to break away from routine. 
The performers themselves get bored with doing and saying 
the same things year after year, and do the job with more 
enthusiasm if it has some elements of newness. 

Information materials received from the States contained a 
considerable number of ideas with which to embellish the old 
routine, some new approaches, some new methods of putting 
them over. These will be described in NEPH Week 1949 Idea 
Exchange.—Merry Ho tt, Editor, Idea Exchange. 
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Connecticut Mobilizes State Resources for 
Placement of the Physically Handicapped 


By VINCENT P. HIPPOLITUS 


Assistant Veterans Employment Representative 


Veterans Employment Service for Connecticut 


HE Connecticut State Employment Service and 

the Veterans Employment Service together have 

always endeavored to provide Connecticut’s dis- 
abled veterans and handicapped workers with maxi- 
mum employment opportunities. This objective is 
the basis of our program for the placement of the 
physically handicapped which provides for the mobi- 
lization of all State and community resources to insure 
that handicapped applicants shall have the full 
benefit of services necessary to facilitate their place- 
ment. 

Interagency cooperation is a vital part of this 
program. It begins with the total integration of 
VES facilities and activities with those of the Connec- 
ticut State Employment Service and then branches 
off into joint CSES-VES programs of cooperation 
with all other agencies. In this manner Connecti- 
cut’s handicapped are assured of special assistance in 
finding a proper niche in the job world. 

The staffing of State and local employment offices 
with trained technicians has enabled the CSES-VES 
in the course of time to develop many special services: 
suitable registration procedures providing for physical 
capacities appraisals, employment counseling, selec- 
tive placement on the basis of job physical demands, 
priority in selection and referral of veterans, suitable 
job development programs for the handicapped, inter- 
agency cooperation and others. All of these special- 
ized services have been integrated with local office 
operations to provide a year-round service that has 
gone far to meet the needs of Connecticut’s disabled 
veterans and handicapped workers in their quest for 
employment. 

Among the most important of the interagency pro- 
grams is the working relationship the CSES-VES 
developed with the Veterans Administration, State 
Division of Rehabilitation, and the State Board of 
Education of the Blind. The heart of this program 
is a coordinating committee composed of representa- 
tives from each agency. ‘This coordinating committee 
meets regularly each month to maintain an effective 
working relationship between the agencies both at the 
State and local levels and to plan the continuous 
improvement in services for the handicapped. 

CSES-VES experience in obtaining physical capac- 
ities appraisals from private physicians in Connecti- 
cut led to an arrangement with the Connecticut State 
Medical Society whereby the Society provided the 
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CSES-VES with a Medical Advisory Committee of 
five physicians to assist in stimulating the interest of 
physicians in Selective Placement, and to advise the 
CSES-VES on problems of an employment-medical 
nature. Information regarding proper completion 
of physical capacities appraisals was included in the 
program because it was learned that when confronted 
with the task of completing a physical capacities 
appraisal, many doctors, lacking familiarity with the 
procedures, were confused and in most cases returned 
the form containing no information other than the 
generic name of the disability. 

Other cooperative arrangements beneficial to em- 
ployment of the physically handicapped have been 
developed by the CSES-VES with the State Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission, insurance compa- 
nies, State and local employer groups, medical socie- 
ties, employment managers associations, foremen and 
supervisory groups, veterans organizations, and a 
number of others. 

One of the most recent features of Connecticut’s 
program for the placement of the physically handi- 
capped is the promotion and organization of State- 
wide public support and cooperation in the develop- 
ment of job opportunities for disabled veterans and 
handicapped workers. Through the years the CSES— 
VES recognized the fact that accomplishments 
resulting in placements of the handicapped would be 
limited unless the people of the communities worked 
together wholeheartedly for the improvement of their 
own employment conditions which barred the entry 
of disabled veterans and handicapped workers in jobs 
for which they were qualified. 

While the CSES-VES has always sought and 
received the cooperation of the State and com- 
munities in the mobilization of their resources to 
promote the placement of disabled veterans and 
handicapped workers, the opportunity to carry it 
forward in an organized manner did not present 
itself until National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week was proclaimed and the Governor of 
the State authorized a Connecticut Committee for 
the Employment of the Physically Handicapped to 
provide leadership for the observance of NEPH Week 
in the State. 

Sometimes referred to as the Governor’s Committee, 
this group is composed of top representation from 
industry and business, organized labor, veterans 
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organizations, and Federal and State, public and 
private agencies, including representation from the 
Veterans Employment Service and the Connecticut 
State Employment Service. The Committee’s pur- 
pose is to encourage industry and business to employ 
the physically handicapped. 

From its inception and through the efforts of the 
CSES-VES, the Governor’s Committee has worked 
toward the development of a continuing program to 
include 18 year-round community committees cover- 
ing the 18 areas served by the CSES-VES. In 1947 
NEPH Week committees were organized by the 
CSES-VES in the communities to assist the Connecti- 
cut Committee in its observance of NEPH Week by 
sponsoring appropriate activities in the communities. 
These community committees were urged to continue 
on a year-round basis under the leadership of the 
Connecticut Committee, but immediately following 
the 1947 observance of NEPH Week it was apparent 
that they would rapidly become inactive and in most 
cases dissolve until recalled the following year for 
NEPH Week unless they were provided with a basis 
for continuing with a definite program throughout 
the year. The CSES-VES offered to develop such a 
program and outlined a plan for vigorous and aggres- 
sive efforts so that a State-wide network of community 
committees would function continuously 

Supported by the State Committee, the CSES-VES 
immediately began preparations for this undertaking. 

One of our first decisions was that each local com- 
mittee should be composed of eight groups of agen- 
cies—the first of which was to be management. 
Within management the committee should have the 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Chamber of 
Commerce representing top management. Under the 
same heading would come the local personnel asso- 
ciation, industrial physicians and nurses, and the 
industrial foremen’s group. Top management is the 
policy-making group and from that group will come 
acceptance of the handicapped in the area as it 
relates to policy favorable to their employment. These 
policies will enable personnel managers and industrial 
physicians to set up suitable employment programs 
which will provide for the induction of qualified 
handicapped persons through the use of the physical 
capacities appraisals and physical demands analysis. 
This induction of the handicapped through personnel 
men would depend upon the acceptance of foremen 
and supervisors of the handicapped as _ profitable 
employees within the various departments. 

The next group in the local committee would 
consist of organized labor. ‘These labor organizations 
would in many cases tie in with top management in 
the policy-making phase of the program. They 
would also encourage impaired workers to view 
themselves, the labor market, and employment 
realistically and recognize that they must have 
skills, abilities, or potentialities of value to the em- 
ployer before they could hope to obtain suitable 
employment. The third group would consist of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commissioner in the area 
to provide for the technical information contained in 
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the Connecticut Workmen’s Compensation Act as it 
relates to the employment of the handicapped and 
the effect of such a personnel practice would have on 
the cost of insurance. 

The fourth and fifth groups would include the press 
and radio to provide channels for getting the facts 
across to the community. The sixth group would 
include the clergy in the community to provide for the 
spiritual support the handicapped need to attempt a 
comeback to a life of usefulness. The seventh group 
would include veterans organizations. ‘These veterans 
organizations could be very instrumental in impressing 
upon disabled veterans the fact that they must have 
something of value to offer the employer before they 
can justifiably expect that employer to hire them. 
Also, they could stimulate the entrance into training 
and rehabilitation of those disabled veterans who do 
not have the skills and abilities necessary to qualify 
for employment opportunities which exist in the area. 

The last group in the committee would consist of 
Federal, State, and municipal public and _ private 
agencies. ‘These would include the Connecticut State 
Employment Service (represented by the local office 
manager), the Veterans Employment Service (rep- 
resented by the local office VER), the State Rehabil- 
itation Division, the Veterans Administration, the 
Veterans Advisory Center, the Community Council 
of Social Agencies, and any other local agency which 
might contribute effectively to the objectives of the 
committee. Within this last group there could be a 
subcommittee on services to the handicapped. This 
subcommittee would consider services of interagency 
referral, the interchange of information among the 
agencies, coordination of effort, direct and expedient 
service based on the needs of the handicapped, and 
expansion of facilities and techniques to provide for 
a better service to the handicapped. 

On this basis the CSES-VES in 1948 overhauled 
the NEPH Week committees and organized the 18 
year-round community committees with each com- 
posed of (1) MANAGEMENT (including top repre- 
sentation from industry, business, employment mana- 
gers associations, industrial medicine, and foremen 
and supervisory groups), (2) LABOR ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, (3) WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


‘COMMISSION (limited to five areas since there are 


only five commissioners in Connecticut), (4) PRESS, 
(5) RADIO, (6) CLERGY, (7) VETERANS OR- 
GANIZATIONS, and (8) FEDERAL, STATE, 
AND MUNICIPAL PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
AGENCIES. 

Our assumption has been verified that the organized 
resources of the communities would greatly enhance 
the joint and individual programs of the CSES-— 
VES in meeting their placement responsibilities to 
disabled veterans and handicapped workers. But 
further progress in this organized community program 
will doubtless depend to a large extent upon the 
continued effort of the CSES—VES, both at the State 
and local levels, to provide effective leadership in 
directing the activities of our State and community 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Local Office is Consulted . . . 


State Program of 


Merit Awards to Employers 


By PAUL F. MURPHY 


Assistant Veterans Employment Representative for Pennsylvania 


HEN someone does an outstanding act—tell 

him about it—don’t wait till he has departed 

from this world to sing his praise, or to hand 
him bouquets. It’s too late then to do him any good. 
The time to acknowledge outstanding performance is 
the moment we become aware of the fact that the 
individual deserves it. 

This has been observed as a good management prac- 
tice by successful executives, whether they are direct- 
ing a winning ball team or leading a victorious army. 
Using this premise as the basis for our action, we have 
developed our program of merit awards to employers 
who have made outstanding efforts to employ phys- 
ically handicapped workers. Such recognition is due 
them and such awards and the ceremonies that go with 
their presentation stimulate the public thinking and 
action about the employment of handicapped workers. 

The receipt of such an award by any employer is 
public recognition of a job well done. It makes him 
happy to know that he was singled out for this honor 
because someone believed he had something other than 
ice water in his veins. It does a lot for community 
relations which every worth while employer is anxious 
to foster. And it does a lot for the morale of his 
establishment because the humanitarian action of 
hiring handicapped persons is not lost on. his other 
employees. 


Awards Honor Workers, Too 


Now let us look at it from the viewpoint of the handi- 
capped person. It helps him because everyone knows 
that the employer is primarily in business to make 
money, and he would not be hiring handicapped 
people unless they were just as productive as non- 
impaired workers. 

It helps him because it is public recognition of these 
facts: first, that the impaired person when properly 
placed by the use of selective placement techniques is 
just as productive, and has fewer accidents than the 
able-bodied worker; and second, that his employment 
did not cause workmen’s compensation rates to in- 
crease. It helps him because it educates the public to 
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the fact that a handicapped person when properly 
placed is not a handicapped worker. 

And finally what does it do for the local office of the 
State Employment Service? First, it definitely con- 
nects the local office with a worth while community 
activity in a very favorable manner. Second, it places 
the local office on the same side of a community prob- 


lem as that taken by the community leaders, employer 


organizations, service clubs, veterans organizations, 
labor groups, and enlightened public opinion. In this 
manner more and more people, both employers and 
individuals, associate the local office with a favorable, 
worth while activity. It makes new contacts with em- 
ployers possible and strengthens old ones, and it does 
much for local office morale by helping the local office 
staff to realize that their work is appreciated by others. 

We have participated in the award of certificates of 
merit to employers by The American Legion, Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, and the Disabled American 
Veterans. These awards are made on a year round 
basis to keep interest sustained, although National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, and the 
period immediately following it, naturally have more 
such occasions than other periods. 

Local office personnel are consulted before any 
award is made. Ifthe recommendation is from a post 
commander or service officer to the department 
commander, he wants to know from the local office of 
the State Employment Service about the establish- 
ment’s reputation, its hiring policies, working con- 
ditions, wage rates, etc., all of which must be con- 
sidered if the awarding of such a certificate is to 
continue to mean that the employer is doing an out- 
standing job in the placement of handicapped persons. 

In deciding on employers’ eligibility, these are 
specific points we consider: 

1. Does the employer have veterans at present on 
his pay roll? How many? How have they been 
treated? Have they been given every consideration 
due them in their assignment to specific work? 

2. What specific plans has the employer made to 
comply with Section 8 of the Selective Training and 
Service Act? g (Re-employment in the old job or a 
similar job.) 
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Awarding VF W Certificate of Merit to Allis-Chalmers Pittsburgh Works at the March 10, 1949 dinner meeting of the Pittsburgh Personnel Association. L.tor.. 
Patrick T. Fagan, Dist. Manager, Pa. State Employment Service; F. A. Michalowicz, Supt. Industrial Relations, A-C Mfg. Co.; H. Hartman, Dept. Commander, 
Dept. of Pa. VF W; M. Timoney, Dist. Commander, VFW; J. E. Beam, Allegheny County Commander, VF W; Paul F. Murphy, Chairman, Dept. Em- 


ployment Committee, VF W and Ass’t. VER for Pa. 


3. What plan has the employer to care for the 
veteran who worked for him before entry into the 
Service and who returns with a physical handicap? 
What provision has he made in general for the em- 
ployment of physically handicapped veterans? Is 
he following or does he contemplate following a pro- 
gram involving job analysis and physical capacity 
appraisal? 

4. What plans has he made for the upgrading of 
veterans in the light of additional abilities acquired 
during their tour of military or naval duty? Do his 
plans recognize the increase in a veteran’s capacity 
of greater responsibility as the result of his Service 
activity? 

5. Does the employer have plans for providing 
additional service to veterans in his plant regarding 
their rights under Federal, State, county, and com- 
munity laws? 

6. What has been the employer’s general attitude 
in the past toward veterans? 

7. Has he a formalized plan in written or printed 
form regarding his personnel policy to veterans? 


Method of Selection 


There are two ways to inaugurate action contem- 
plating the award of these citations. Either or both 
may be used. 
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1. The Commander or Employment Officer of the 
local veteran organization post or chapter in whose 
territory the employer is located may decide that a 
certain employer is entitled to a citation. To verify 
his belief the Post Commander and his Employment 
Officer should check with the local Veterans Employ- 
ment Representative of the State Employment Office 
serving that employer. This check should, in general, 
follow the above set forth specific points. 

If, after this conference, the Post Commander and 
his Employment Officer are still of the opinion that 
the employer is entitled to a citation, his recommen- 
dation should immediately be forwarded to the 
Department Headquarters, with a copy to the State 
Veterans Employment Representative. This govern- 
mental official will make an investigation from a 
State-wide viewpoint and immediately communicate 
his findings to the Adjutant of the State Department. 
Should these findings be favorable, the citation will 
then be prepared at Department Headquarters, 
signed by the State Commander and State Adjutant, 
and sent to the Post Commander who will add his 
signature and also see that the signature of his Em- 
ployment Officer is affixed. 

2. The alternative method of inaugurating this 
award would be for the local Veterans Employment 
Representative of the State Employment Service to 
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contact the local veteran organization Commander 
and Employment Officer, with a recommendation 
that a certain employer be considered for a citation. 
This recommendation should be made in writing and 
should set forth in detail the Veterans Employment 
Representative’s reasons for taking such action. 
This recommendation should then be checked by the 
Post Commander and his Employment Officer and 
the recommendation sent to Headquarters and to the 
State Veterans Employment Representative in the 
same manner as provided in the first method of 
inaugurating the citation. If approved, the citation 
would be issued in the same way as in the first method. 

The award of the NEPH Certificate by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee follows the same general peattern. 
Care must be exercised that these awards are not used 
to exploit the handicapped person. 

The criteria used to determine whether an employer 
is entitled to such favorable recognition include: a 
determination that the employer is paying the same 
rate of pay as for non-impaired workers doing the same 
type of work; that the employment department of the 
establishment uses selective placement practices to 
assign the man to a job he is physically qualified 
to perform; that the recommendation for the award 
has the unanimous approval of both the local and 
State NEPH committees, and that each of these com- 
mittees has a representative of organized labor among 
its membership. 

A typical award ceremony was the presentation of 
a citation to the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on March 10, 1949. 
This presentation was made at a meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh Personnel Association with Mr. Ewan Clague, 
United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, the 
principal speaker, and a large gathering of the com- 
munity’s leading industrial executives and personnel 
officers in attendance. In making the presentation, 
the Pennsylvania Department Commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars commented on the excellent 
record made at this plant in hiring disabled veterans 
through the Pittsburgh Office of the Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service. 

The practice of making such awards is a good one. 
It can do much toward getting the Employment 
Service recognition by the community as a desirable 
and commendable activity. 





CONNECTICUT MoBILizEs STATE RESOURCES FoR 
PLACEMENT OF THE PHysICALLY HANDICAPPED 


(Continued from page 15) 


committees into channels of practical benefit to the 
employment of disabled veterans and other physically 
impaired applicants. 

Even though many of the committee members may 
not be specialists in the employment problems of the 
physically impaired, they are always cooperative and 





willing to carry out definite assignments. They look 
for leadership from authoritative sources which places 
professional agencies such as the Connecticut State 
Employment Service and the Veterans Employment 
Service in the position where they must assume leader- 
ship in the committee work. 

To assist local offices in providing such leadership, 
the CSES-VES at the State level is initiating an 
Informational Exchange Service, State-wide in cover- 
age, to provide for the inter-change of community 
committee program ideas that either have proved 
successful in the accomplishment of specific objec- 
tives, or merit inclusion while still in the develop- 
mental stage because they provide ideas that may be 
of benefit to other community committees. 

Representatives of management on the committees 
are obtaining the cooperation of such groups as 
Rotary Clubs, Lions Clubs, Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tions, Chambers of Commerce, Personnel Managers 
Associations, Medical Societies, Foremen’s Clubs, and 
others. Through them they arrange meetings, carry 
on needed surveys in the communities, and dissemi- 
nate information on employment of the handicapped 
to employers and the public. 

Physicians represented on the committees, as a part 
of management, are also contributing to the accom- 
plishment of State and local programs with the various 
medical societies in Connecticut. Many of these men 
are industrial physicians with a sound background of 
industrial work, particularly the procedures for match- 
ing the physical capacities of handicapped workers 
with the physical requirements of jobs for which they 
are otherwise qualified. 

Labor and veteran organizations are very active on 
the committees and are in full accord with the objec- 
tives of the program on a year-round basis. This same 
level of cooperation is evident among the press, radio, 
clergy, and Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 
with many programs made possible and _ successful 
through their efforts and facilities. 

The Veterans Administration and the Division of 
Rehabilitation of the State Department of Education 
through their advanced and outstanding rehabilita- 
tion procedures are assisting this employment program 
greatly by preparing for placement increasing num- 
bers of physically impaired persons including dis- 
abled veterans. 

Through these committees the VES and the CSES 
hope to obtain complete coverage of Connecticut in 
selling top management and unions policies favorable 
to the employment of the handicapped, with follow-up 
activities to effect such policies through selective 
placement training for personnel managers, industrial 
physicians, safety engineers, foremen, and supervisors. 
Concurrently, casually, and persistently, all informa- 
tional media will be utilized to impress and convince 
the general public and non-handicapped workers that 
the handicapped are an integral part of the labor 
market with equal right to equal opportunity for 
employment. 
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Edwin H. Chewning 


Service—Companion to Courage Le 





A Veteran’s Business Venture 


By GEORGE L. LAYNE 


Manager and Acting Veterans Employment Representative 


Virginia State Employment Service, Fredericksburg, Va. 


oR Epwin CHEWNING, a 23-year old World War II 
Bison the future appeared to hold very little, if 

any, happiness and physical ability to provide for 
his wife and infant son. This veteran, who had two 
years of service with an anti-aircraft group in the 
European Theatre of Operations, met with an acci- 
dent one March day in 1947, while helping at his 
father’s sawmill when he slipped and fell across the 
headsaw. As a result, both legs were amputated, 
leaving stumps of only a few inches. 

During the following six months in the McGuire 
General Hospital in Richmond, Virginia, he main- 
tained outstanding courage and never lost hope that 
he would still be able to cope with the future, whatever 
it had in store for him. 

As the time approached when he would be dis- 
charged from the hospital, Vocational Advisors, from 
the Veterans Administration, arranged to administer 
a number of aptitude test batteries to Chewning, and 
also gave him vocational advisemeat. Since his dis- 
ability was non-service connected, he was directed 
upon his release from the hospital to report to the 
Virginia State Employment Service in Fredericks- 
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burg, his home town. Here he was to be given selec- 
tive placement services. 

Meanwhile the results of the tests had been for- 
warded by the Veterans Administration to the Em- 
ployment Service with a request that assistance toward 
his placement in suitable employment be given. 

Released from the hospital in October, he immedi- 
ately reported to the Employment Service as directed. 
Together we made a thorough study of his test results. 
They showed he had potential abilities in four fields: 
electrical drafting, watchmaking, and in two types of 
mechanical repairing. These were considered from 
every possible angle. Each of the four fields would 
require institutional training, which was not available 
in the vicinity and it would therefore be necessary for 


y, ‘came the author, George L. Layne, speaks with 

restraint in recounting his own efforts in this veteran’s 
behalf, we are advised that he worked untiringly and 
unselfishly in office and after hours to smooth the way 
for this venture. 








him to leave his home town for necessary training in 


the field of his choice. Next, we considered what were 
his chances of finding a job in his chosen field in the 
community after his training had been completed. 
Since it was necessary that he have some income as 
soon as possible, we looked into the possibility of on- 
the-job training. A portion of the fund raised for him 
in the community after the accident had been ex- 
hausted for an especially equipped car that could be 
operated by a limbless driver. The balance had been 
used for other necessary expenses. 

It was obvious, from all the circumstances, that 
leaving the vicinity for a lengthy training period 
would be impracticable. He had expressed a prefer- 
ence for the field of electrical drafting. However, we 
found that opportunity for placement in that field 
after training, was limited to one firm, and because 
Chewning would have to enter and leave the premises 
in his wheel chair, as well as work from it, this only 
chance had to be discarded. 

Several weeks were spent investigating the possibili- 
ties in the other three fields, but we were unable to 
develop a likely job. It was obvious that we would 
have to look elsewhere. 

Edwin revealed that he had been mulling over the 
idea of starting a small business in the city. Again 
many angles had to be necessarily considered. Several 
possibilities were examined, but had to be rejected. 

We decided to seek the advice of the State Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Supervisor, when next he visited 
the office. He doubtless could give us some sugges- 
tions on types of training which could eventually lead 
to a suitable business venture despite an individual’s 
physical limitations. 

~At last we were on the right track. The Supervisor 
believed a course in ‘‘Weave Back,” a method for re- 
pairing holes in fabrics, would be suitable. A training 
course in this work had already been approved and 
installed by the State Vocational School. It would 
require only 6 weeks’ training. Edwin was scheduled 
for a more detailed interview with the Supervisor after 
the plan had been briefly outlined for him. The idea 
appealed to him. 

Again, our first step was to determine whether there 
was a demand for this type of service in the community. 
A check of several local clothing stores, tailoring shops, 
and cleaning establishments indicated such a re- 
weaving service would be very much in demand, since 
it was not being done locally and all re-weaving jobs 
had to be farmed out to larger cities. This was both 
time-consuming and costly to the customer. We were 
assured, too, that in a city the size of Fredericksburg, 
with its own population of 12,000 to 14,000 and a 
sizable rural population dependent on its shopping 
facilities and other services, there was an excellent 
chance that such a business would prosper. 

The Supervisor lost no time in getting Edwin en- 
rolled in the next training class, with expenses paid 
through the State Vocational Rehabilitation Division. 
This expedited his training since this particular pro- 
gram had not been approved by the Veterans Admin- 
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istration for training veterans, and to enter under VA 
supervision would have entailed some lapse of time. 

The 6-week course included, in addition to ‘‘Weave 
Back,” zipper repair and replacement, various other 
types of garment mending and the fundamentals for 
the successful operation of a small business. Edwin 
completed the training in the prescribed 6-weeks time 
and was graduated as an honor student. 

All smiles and ready and anxious to go to work, he 
paid the employment office a visit. He talked of the 
work, displaying weaving needles and samples of what 
he proposed to do for his prospective customers. He 
radiated courage and determination. But, before he 
could open shop, he needed a suitable location and 
equipment—a sewing machine, a zipper repair kit, a 
steam iron, needles; and what was most important, he 
needed customers. 

We started working on these needs and found a 
suitable location with a door at ground level where he 
could park his car and enter his shop of his own voli- 
tion is his chair. The matter of rent was discussed 
with the owner of this ideally located store. A general 
storekeeper himself, he generously offered to donate 
shop space until success or failure could be determined. 
However, the space could not be made available for 
about 60 days. But this did not phase Edwin; he 
decided to start a pick-up and delivery service from 
his home. 

We worked together for two half days taking 
Edwin’s samples and contacting all cleaning and tail- 
oring shops, clothing stores, and laundries in the city 
and suburban area. He met managers and displayed 
samples of his work; we explained his plans, and made 
arrangements for pick-up and delivery time and place 
until his shop was opened. Encouragement greeted 
us everywhere and we got every assurance of coopera- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, Edwin had secured an electric sewing 
machine, and again through the assistance of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Supervisor, a zipper repair 
kit was added to the equipment. This was the most 
expensive item with the exception of the sewing 
machine. His interim plan worked out very well. 
Word of his work was spread by satisfied customers 
and through the cooperation of the local press. 

On June 1, his shop was ready for business. The 
local paper for two days carried a large “‘ad”? announc- 
ing the opening. Edwin was officially in business— 
just two years and two months after the sawmill 
tragedy. 

Today, after three months in business, Edwin is 
getting all the work he can handle. More business is 
expected when people begin to take their fall and 
winter clothing out of storage. His income is satis- 
factory and he is improving in speed and in the quality 
of his work. Nor does Edwin intend to stop at this 
point. He plans to add more services and hopes to 
employ other handicapped veterans to help in his shop. 

A great deal of help may have been needed for this 
undertaking, but without the courage, determination, 
and ambitions of this young veteran himself, it would 
have meant little. 
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My Most Satisfying 


Charles Boyle 
Interviewer IT 


Tucson, Arizona 


je TuRNER had spent the greater part of his 55 years as a 
stage craftsman and scenic designer. For years, as one of 
the myriad of unseen theatre workers, he worked on suspended 
scaffolds, climbed ladders, scampered along high, narrow cat- 
walks, and twisted along slim-passages. One day, with para- 
lyzing suddenness Turner’s scaffold gave way, dropping him to 
the stage floor and inflicting grave spinal and leg injuries. 

Turner’s recovery was slow. “The effects of the fall were to 
leave him permanently disabled, unable to pursue his pains- 
takingly acquired skill at an age when many men were begin- 
ning to look forward to the fruits of retirement. 

For several years Turner held various odd jobs with little re- 
muneration or security. Then one day he visited the Tucson 
Office of the Arizona State Employment Service where, in due 
process, he began conversing with a local office counselor. 
Thus, unobtrusively, began the second phase of his life, again 
leading to his place as a gainfully employed member of society. 

The counselor’s deft probing uncovered Turner’s interest in 
woodworking. Matching this with his successful work expe- 
rience in scenic designing, and verifying his manual abilities 
through aptitude tests, the counselor suggested woodshop work 
as a suitable field. Modifications were discussed to compensate 
for the lack of ability to bend excessively, to lift over 25 pounds 
frequently, or to stand for more than 30 consecutive minutes. 
The vocational objective was a happy choice, as later develop- 
ments proved. 

Two problems now arose: training, and financial assistance 
during the training period. At this juncture the Arizona State 
Employment Service sought the assistance of the Arizona State 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division. The financial problem 
could be overcome but training on-the-job was unobtainable 
in the aréa, investigation revealed. The alternate was institu- 
tional training. ‘The representative of the Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion obtained the cooperation of local school officials and 
subsequently Turner entered training as a special student in 
the Manual Arts Shop at the Tucson High School. Within 
2 years Turner emerged to confront the job world with a 
usable, valuable skill. 

Turner’s ambition had settled on self-employment. His 
completion of training found him with plenty of skill but no 
tools. Again local assistance was forthcoming. Through a 
nationally known retail store power tools were obtained, which 
gave Turner the start in his own business, a start which today 
sees him modestly established in his own enterprise. 

Turner’s toys, children’s furniture and various househcld 
articles bring him a dependable income. He also has been 


Fred C. Birthisel, Jr. 
Veterans Employment Representative 
Winter Haven, Florida 


(ye of the most interesting cases that I have experienced 
since I have been connected with the Employment Service 
also proved to be the most difficult in some respects, and in the 
final result also became my most satisfying physically handi- 
capped placement. 

It all began one day when I chanced to overhear the State 
Vocational Rehabilitation Representative discussing a case of a 
deaf person with the local office manager. He was explaining 
how he had very diligently attempted to rehabilitate this case 
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At 55 an accident ended Turner's career as a stage craftsman 
and scenic designer. Making a new start at his age took 
plenty of courage. Now self-employed in his own woodwork- 
ing shop, he specializes in toys and household articles. 


hired by local merchandisers to demonstrate power tools during 
special sales, which brings additional income. 

An adventurous spirit, plus rugged perseverance and the 
applied counseling techniques of the Arizona State Employ- 
ment Service and the State Vocational Rehabilitation Division, 
have assisted ‘Turner to regain a useful place in the economic 
life of his community. 


for the past 2 years without any real success. ‘1 he rehabilitation 
representative mentioned that this man, whom we shall call 
John Smith, had been given several different types of tests, in- 
cluding IQ and aptitude tests. He stated that this client 
possessed a strong aptitude for mechanical work. 

I became interested and joined in the conversation. ‘The re- 
habilitation representative reviewed John’s entire history to 
bring me up to date. 

I learned that John, 33 years of age, was born with his handi- 
cap. Through special training during his youth he had 
acquired the equivalent of an eighth grade education. During 
the last 2 years, our representative had placed him on training 
jobs with establishments that operated on a seasonal basis. 
This had failed to produce good results, however, since the 
continuity of training was interrupted too often. 
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Employment in this particular area is highly seasonal due to 
the nature of the industrial structure. Only once had our 
representative been able to place John in training with an 
employer who operated the year round, but this was short-lived 
because the establishment dissolved. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Representative was perplexed 
with this problem and requested assistance. I agreed to do 
what I could and an appointment was arranged for my first 
interview with the handicapped man. 

The only way that John and I could understand each other 
was by the medium of note writing. I soon discovered that 
John had a wonderful personality, in spite of his inability to 
express himself orally. He was very good natured and wore a 
constant smile, which indicated that he could, and no doubt 
would, get along well with people. John was cooperative in 
writing down complete answers to my penciled questions, and 
I was impressed by his ability to express himself so clearly. 
I advised him that he would hear from me again within a week. 

In view of his strong aptitude in the mechanical field, I 
contacted a local employer, who operated a very successful 
automobile body and fender repair shop. ‘The local office had 
previously placed several handicapped applicants with this 
firm, and all of them were doing splendid work. This em- 
ployer was experiencing good results with handicapped workers, 
and was sold on using handicapped workers wherever possible. 
Approximately 70 percent of this firm’s personnel had some 
degree of physical disability. This employer had no experience 
in dealing with a deaf worker, but he agreed to further discuss 
the possibility of employing John with the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Representative and myself. This conference was 
held, and finally the employer agreed to interview John. 

John was referred to the employer. He made an impressive 
bid for a job and was hired as a body and fender repairman 
trainee, under a cooperative plan of training outlined by the 
State Vocational Rehabilitation Department. 

In the plan it was agreed that after 3 months the State 
Vocational Rehabilitation Department would buy John a set 
of hand tools to facilitate further progress. 

Ordinarily my story would end here. But at this point is 
where, I feel, that the real effort was put forth insofar as this 
case is concerned. 

After 3 months John received his tools as scheduled. He 
then immediately notified his employer, by a tersely written 


R. M. Stallard 
Manager 


Pueblo, Colorado 


G™ Way.tan NEtson, age 28, was a Colorado ranch boy 
who joined the Army just prior to Pearl Harbor. Assigned 
to the 59th Coast Artillery, he soon found himself on Corregidor 
where he received his basic training. He was then sent to 
Fort Drum, an outpost of Corregidor. 

A direct hit by the Japanese on the barricade in which Nelson 
was under cover, caused injury to his back. No _ hospital 
facilities were available and Nelson received only first-aid 
treatment, returning to duty in capacity of gunner and breech 
operator on the 14-inch turret gun. While serving with this 
outfit, and at noon on May 9, 1942, he was taken prisoner, along 
with other men in the outfit, by the Japanese. 

The men were taken to Wa Wa Navy Docks on Bantangos 
Province and put to work passing coral rock by hand, filling 
bomb craters. 

During this ordeal, more than half of the men collapsed from 
brutal handling, weakness, lack of food, water and medical 
attention. During the following weeks, half of the outfit 
contracted dysentery and yellow fever but received no medical 
attention. 

On May 16, 1942, the men were loaded on a ship and taken 
to Manila. The prisoners were then taken to old Bilby Prison 
and, after 2 days, were shipped by railroad to Cabantuan 
Prison about 70 miles from Manila. Nelson’s outfit remained 
here until October 8 where the men were compelled to do 
chores for the Japanese Army. 
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note, that he was now a journeyman, that his tools proved it, 
and henceforth he would not perform any work that was not 
the duty of a journeyman. John had mistaken the gift of the 
tools for an acknowledgment by the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department that he had completed his apprenticeship. The 
employer could not convince him otherwise. ‘Tempers flared 
and an exchange of hot notes followed. 

The employer, I am thankful, did not fire John, which per- 
haps he would have been justified in doing. Instead he called 
me. 

I immediately visited John at the shop and through a long 
process of note writing, I finally convinced him that he was not 
a journeyman and must follow the long-range training program 
that had been set up for him. In accomplishing this it was 
necessary that I appeal to him from a personal viewpoint. 

John was very much in love with a young lady who also was 
deaf and he hoped someday, when he was well established 
in a good job, to marry her. I explained to him that a sound 
solution to his hopes to marry this young lady would be to 
follow the outlined program in all sincerity, so that he would 
soon become a skilled worker*and would be able to enjoy the 
security and privileges of a journeyman. ‘This approach suc- 
ceeded. However, it was necessary also that a certain amount 
of tactful ‘‘counseling’? be given the employer to adjust his 
attitude toward John. But, I succeeded in leaving John and 
his employer on good terms with each other again. 

After 6 months John’s employer proudly told me that he is 
progressing as fast as any other trainee he has ever employed. 
In another year he will be a skilled worker, and the employer 
states that by that time John should be earning from $65 to $70 
per week. . 

To point out to me the sincere interest John is taking in his 
work, and the shop as a whole, the employer related a humorous 
side of John’s attitude. It seems that when John notices a 
group of workers loafing and gossiping on the job, he takes his 
tools near the group and bangs away on a piece of metal. 
The noise, of course, does not bother John for he can’t hear but 
his fellow workers’ conversation is silenced by the din and they 
return to their work good-naturedly. Of course this is all in 
fun insofar as John is concerned, but it does get results. 

John will soon get married and he will earn his way in the 
world. This, above all, is why I feel that this is my most 
satisfying physically handicapped placement. 





Service disabilities made the job-going tough for this veteran. 
But he didn't give up. Directed to the Pueblo Ordnance Depot 
by the Colorado SES, he mastered his first job in the artillery 
overhaul program and is in line for promotion. 
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At this time, Nelson’s back injury was causing him severe 
pain. He contracted beri beri, scurvy, yellow fever and yellow 
jaundice. He was forced to continue working on rations of rice 
and water. On October 8, along with some others, he was 
taken to Manila, loaded on a boat, and started on a mysterious 
journey. After 15 days they arrived at Formosa. A number of 
Nelson’s companions had died. It-was during this time that 
his vision began to fail. 

The next ordeal for Nelson was at Mukden, where prevailing 
temperatures were from 20 to 40 degrees below zero. Here 
the men worked in factories on tank and plane parts. Japanese 
punishment at this camp consisted of death diets and shake- 
down inspections whereby the men were stripped of all clothing 
and made to stand at attention in the “40 degree below” 
weather. Approximately 350 men died during this ordeal and 
it was then that Nelson became blind. Even after becoming 
blind, he was compelled to work, tanning leather and other 
chores that he could accomplish by feeling. 

But VJ-Day came eventually, the prisoners were liberated, 
picked up by the Americans, and sailed for Okinawa. On the 
way there the ship ran into a typhoon and also hit a mine which 
caused the death of three more men and aggravated Nelson’s 
condition. He was taken to Manila and hospitalized and his 
blindness diagnosed as due to malnutrition. From Manila he 
was shipped home and given treatment at several service hos- 
pitals. After the Army had done everything possible, Nelson 
was discharged as being 100 percent totally disabled. 


Marcia Ford 
Interviewer, Service-Sales and Junior Office 


San Francisco, California 


| igi enpecnigiord a year ago, a young Chinese was brought 
into our office by the Director of the San Francisco Re- 
habilitation Center. In spite of his 24 years, Sam, as we shall 
call him, was seeking his first job. 

Sam had fought with the guerrillas in China during the 
Japanese occupation; he had lost one leg, the foot on the other 
leg had withered, and he had suffered from serious malnu- 
trition. Upon his arrival in this city, which is his grand- 
father’s home, it was discovered that Sam had tuberculosis and 
he was sent to the San Francisco County Hospital, where he 
spent 4 years. During his hospitalization, he had learned some 
English, although to me his speech was almost unintelligible. 
However, he understood me well enough, apparently, and I was 
impressed with his alertness. : 

Sam had been fitted with proper prosthesis by the Rehabili- 
tation Center where his care had been paid for by the State 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation. During the year 
he had been under the care of the Center, he had learned to 
walk slowly, although with a decided limp. He had been work- 
ing in the Rehabilitation work shop, where he had shown 
excellent finger dexterity and good mechanical sense. Because 
he was so reliable, he had been entrusted with the opening and 
closing of the workshop and putting materials away. He was 
recommended as an exceptionally trustworthy and excellent 
worker. 

On all his visits to this office, Sam was very cooperative in our 
discussions and eager to do any kind of work. He was quite 
realistic about the changing labor market, and understood that 
the demand for unskilled workers in San Francisco was dimin- 
ishing and veterans were being given preference as trainees. 
In view of the outstanding recommendations the Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation had given him, his willingness to 
work at anything, and his cheerfulness despite his several 
handicaps, I felt that somewhere there must be a job for him. 

Utilizing the current orders in the office as a start, I tried to 
interest employers by stressing his diligence and reliability. 
Finally, I persuaded an employer of an advertising agency who 
hired girls exclusively as envelope stuffers, to give him a try at 
the job because of his excellent finger dexterity. Follow-up 
calls disclosed that his performance substantiated my recom- 
mendation. 
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It is Sam's ability that counts in this job mending books in a 


In 1946 he married and shortly thereafter, he enrolled at a 
school in Denver, Colorado where he was given special training 
for the blind in plastic moulding, forming, operation of power 
machinery, sales and business training. Following graduation 
from the school, he accepted a position as manager for the 
Personality Shop at Manitou Springs, Colorado where he man- 
ufactured plastic novelties. This was seasonal work and follow- 
ing the tourist season, Nelson resigned his position and moved 
to Pueblo, Colorado where he purchased a home. He set up a 
plastic shop which he operated until April 1, 1948, but finally 
gave up the business due to lack of financial backing. 

It was then that he applied for work through the Colorado 
State Employment Service. After a review of his background 
as we have described it above, Nelson’s case was referred to the 
personnel office at the Pueblo Ordnance Depot. He was called 
to the Depot where a place was found for him in the Artillery 
Overhaul program. He is now working on the overhauling of 
breech rings, breech blocks and automatic loaders. In spite 
of his lack of vision, he helps tear down, rebuild and replace 
parts for the equipment. 

A congenial, reliable worker, Nelson is well respected in the 
shop and is now being considered by his supervisor for a pro- 
motion. 

Working alongside Nelson, there are 15 other disabled veter- 
ans. More than 60 percent of the shop personnel are veterans 
of World Wars I and II, all of them dependable and con- 
scientious werkers. 
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college library. 


Work became slack at the agency, and Sam again visited me 
with a request for supplemental employment. After intensive 
job solicitation, I referred him to a part-time job in a college 
library, to work one day a week, learning how to mend books— 
the promise being that should he show aptitude, the job might 
eventually become full-time. The librarian was skeptical when 
I told her of Sam’s lack of formal education and language handi- 
cap, since the job involved reading written instructions. I was 
convinced that Sam’s native ability would overcome this com- 
paratively minor handicap, if he were given the opportunity of 
attending English classes. After his interview with the li- 
brarian, she agreed with me, Sam was hired, and an arrange- 
ment was made to enroll him at the college as a special student. 

Sam has been working full time at the library for a year now, 
is doing an excellent job without supervision, is attending 
classes, and is looking forward to his first annual pay increase. 
He is a favorite with the librarians who report that he is “‘the 
right man for the job.” 
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Ray W. Sherman 
Interviewer 


Bangor, Maine 


_— applicant, a disabled veteran of World War II, was 20 
years of age, single, with a high school education. Before 
entering the service the applicant was attending high school, 
and for part-time employment he drove a delivery truck, and 
worked on small craft around Penobscot Bay as a deck hand. 
The applicant received his high school diploma by attending 
Prep school after discharge from the Service. During his 
enlistment in the U. S. Navy, he volunteered for Submarine 
duty and was accepted. After attending special Sub school 
he served as an electrician mate, and assisted in the repair of 
motors and generators. He served in that capacity until he 
was wounded, at which time he received serious back and leg 
injuries. After discharge he was in one hospital after another 
for several months, finally he came out with a permanent leg 
disability causing a decided limp. It was determined at one 
time by an attending physician that there was an indication of 
osteomyelitis, but recent examinations show that condition has 
improved. Physical capacities appraisal showed limited 
capacity for all strenuous activity, and limited capacity for 
working in dampness, around mechanical hazards, and in 
cramped quarters. 

Because the veteran is 100 percent disabled, it seemed sensible 
for him to obtain more educational training. The Veterans 
Administration aptitude testing revealed an IQ of 110 with 
high business, personal, social, and verbal interest, with a high 
clerical aptitude in both names and numbers. Arrangements 
were made through the Veterans Administration, under 
Public Law 16, for the applicant to attend Boston University 
where he majored in insurance. Here he was able to stay only 
one semester because of financial conditions and illness in his 


Harold N. Harvey 
‘Veterans Employment Representative 


Peoria, Illinois 


veer housewife’s happy smile, a heartfelt handshake of 
a paraplegic, who has apparently found his niche, along 
with a few words of sincere gratitude are the outward tokens of 
the most satisfying job placement it has been my privilege to 
make in nearly 15 years of placement activity. 

The case of Gerald Palmer, age 31, was first brought to my 
attention by a social worker of the Veterans Administration. 
Palmer, a World War II veteran, was completely paralyzed 
in both legs and lower part of his body. He could walk with 
crutches and leg braces. Because of his disability there was 
evidence of a tendency toward introversion. 

Initial interviews were conducted in the home where the 
atmosphere might be kept as relaxed and informal as possible. 
An analysis of his abilities revealed manual dexterity, mechan- 
ical aptitude, craftsmanship, artistic, computational and busi- 
ness abilities. These findings were later substantiated by in- 
telligence, aptitude, personality and interest testing. An 
appraisal of physical capacities enumerated the following: 
sit, reach, handle, finger, feel, talk, hear, see, color vision and 
depth perception. He could walk short distances with the 
aid of crutches. He could stand short periods and use his 
hands while leaning against a fixed object to maintain his 
balance. 

Prior to testing, discussion was centered around occupations 
suitable to home environment, such as telephone research, 
interviewing, solicitation or some home-operated business. 
Further exploration of interests and interpretation of test scores 
ndicated need for vocational planning which would provide 
outlets for both mechanical aptitude and artistic expression. 
There was also a real need for regular contact with others 
outside of his residence. 

The task of giving pertinent information was narrowed from 
broad fields of endeavor to specific occupations in keeping with 
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home. The applicant again came to our local office for 
employment assistance. Over a period of several months he 
held a job as census taker, and later as routeman for a company 
who had a candy and cigarette dispenser service. On the 
latter job the strain was too great on his afflicted leg, and he 
was forced to give the work up. 

After the applicant’s short educational training in General 
Insurance, he never gave up the idea of making that his life 
work. Our main interest was to find an employer who was in 
a position to offer training under the GI Bill. 

A general survey was made with all the companies carrying 
general insurance and real estate and finally an opportunity 
was found with a new company formed by Veterans of World 
War II. An interview was arranged, and as a result of the 
interview the applicant was put on a training program under 
Public Law 16. 

Periodic check-ups were made with both applicant and 
employer. From all the information that could be obtained 
the counselee was a natural for training in this type of work. 
He was sent by his employer for specialized instruction in 
Insurance, after which he was given added responsibilities. 
Soon after this training he became manager of the insurance 
phase of the business. The interest and enthusiasm which the 
counselee manifests are factors which have put him well under 
way for a successful career in his chosen field of endeavor. 

After working through the months and years with this ap- 
plicant trying to assist and give encouragement during times 
of failure, it was indeed a real satisfaction to see him placed in 
work he undoubtedly is cut out to perform. It was gratifying 
to see the counselee’s health improve. His pension was cut to 
60 percent. Because of the interest he had in his work little 
time was found to think of his disability. It is with a great deal 
of satisfaction that I look back on the cooperation demonstrated 
both by our Agency and the Veterans Administration. ‘This 
factor along with the results of Aptitude Testing were definite 
assets in the placement of this handicapped veteran. 





This veteran, a victim of paraplegia, is a successful dental tech- 
nician thanks to perseverance on his own part and that of ES 
technicians. 


the above mentioned factors. Because of the interest displayed 
arrangements were made for first-hand observation of skilled 
workers in the following vocations: engraver, tracer, dental 
technician, metal finisher—dental, lens grinder and cashier. 
The wife was included on these trips so that she might contribute 
intelligently toward the veteran’s adjustment. 

In the final planning, metal finisher—dental and dental 
technician were definitely preferred over all others. The 
feasibility of training for metal finisher—dental was seriously 
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hallenged by the lack of local employment opportunity; hence, 
immediate attention was turned to the development of a suitable 
trainee opening as dental technician in the local dental lab- 
oratories. 

As due reward for perseverance and maximum utilization of 
Employment Service techniques and methods, an opening was 
found. Additional field visits were necessary, however, to 
analyze the job, observe working conditions, location of equip- 
ment and elevators, proximity of rest rooms, traffic conditions 
in front of the building at starting and quitting time, eating 
facilities, and the physical lay-out of the building lobby, 
including the front door. 

For reasons previously mentioned, the prospective employer 
was induced to conduct his initial employment interview in the 
veteran’s home. It was concluded in the following manner: 


Employer: ‘I don’t know. We’ll try to work out something.” 

VER: ‘Thank you, Mr. Employer and you GI. However, 
one more moment. . Will you please examine the crafts- 
manship on this table made by this veteran?” 

Employer turning to veteran: ‘‘Did you do this work?” 

Gi: “Yes, Sr.” 

Employer: ‘“May I see your tools?” 

‘Yes, Sir.’ GI handed employer his pocket knife. 

Employer: ““Are you inferring to me you did this with your 
knife?”’ 

GI: ‘Yes, Sir. I used my knife, a six-inch scale, some sand- 
paper, and pumice only.” 


Joseph Feeney 
Counselor 


Clarksburg, West Virginia 


FTER over 16 years in top-flight employment as construction 
foreman with Firestone in Akron, Ohio, Howard Fowble 
was looking to the future with confidence and enthusiasm. 
However, in 1938 the picture suddently changed. Mr. Fowble 
was stricken with arthritis and since that gloomy day his spine 
has been slowly stiffening. Today he can only bend his head 
slightly and cannot move without the use of crutches. Ex- 
aminations at clinics could not determine the cause of the 
affliction. 

The training and experience of long employment in designing, 
supervising, construction, and installation of all types of ma- 
chinery were to no avail now because of physical demands of 
such an occupation. Mr. Fowble faced a dire economical 
crisis. 

On February 18, 1948, he struggled into the Clarksburg 
office of the West Virginia State Employment Service with 
perhaps but little hope for an answer to his economic problem. 
He was routed to my desk for counseling and selective place- 
ment. As will be seen by the foregoing the problem was of 
such a nature as to call into action the facilities of cooperating 
agencies and all phases of the Employment Service program. 
Briefly, the case report follows: 

Statement of Problem.—Can this applicant be aided to see his 
whole circumstances and his future realistically? 

What physical activities may he engage in safely? 

Can he find suitable new employment without some specific 
training? 

Possible Decisions—Must have employment suited to his 
physical capacities. 

Plans were discussed for new vocational choice such as book- 
keeping, accounting, etc., but applicant decided upon im- 
mediate employment due to financial condition. 

Interview was arranged with Vocational Rehabilitation and 
West Virginia State Employment Service counselor and since 
applicant had gone through a clinic in Ohio for his arthritis 
with no improvement noted and Rehab’s examination con- 
firming this report, it was decided that the disability could not 
be eliminated or reduced. 

Results—Employers were solicited extensively. The 1948 
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Employer to VER: “I suppose you can see some way out of 
my problems if I hire this boy?” 

VER: “Yes, Sir. With your sincere help in making a few 
minor adjustments at the laboratory—between us I am sure 
that we can resolve the problems. 

Employer: ‘“‘GI, you have a job if you want it.” 

Follow up has been sincere and on a continuing basis. In an 
unusually cooperative way, the employer has responded readily 
to suggestions such as the removal of a wire mesh floor mat from 
the veteran’s work area to permit free movement of his wheel 
chair. His work station has been shifted to provide direct 
access to exit and rest rooms. Delivery of hot lunches has been 
arranged. An amusement game which must be played while 
standing has been provided to give relaxation and change from 
the work bench. And, quite apart from job training, has been 
the gift of a pedigreed collie dog to further interests, avocational 
as well as vocational. 

At varying intervals the employer reports, ‘‘Vet is most 
satisfactory and ahead of any previous trainees hired.” Or 
more succinctly, ‘‘Vet is six months ahead of schedule in train- 
ing.’ ‘These reports are a matter of real satisfaction to everyone 
in any way connected with this placement. Back of my mind is 
the vision of a happy household whose entire outlook has 
brightened because a young man who paid the price of war 
could find new realization that abilities within himself—un- 
known and untouched—could be drawn out and trained for 
immediate utilization—another chance to serve his community, 
his country and himself. 


NEPH Program was soon in full swing in West Virginia. As 
a promotional activity, the history and qualifications of a 
handicapped applicant were placed in a front page box daily 
in the Clarksburg newspapers. As a direct result, a local con- 
tracting company requested an interview with the applicant 
and counselor. Applicant was hired as a bookkeeper with a 
training program for advancement. Due to the nature of the 
applicant’s disability an ordinary chair was detrimental to his 





Howard Fowble at work, seated in a specially-built chair 
furnished by the Vocational Rehabilitation Division. He is 
now an estimator for a large building company. 
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back and the closely cooperating agency, the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Department, supplied a special chair, built to 
support his back. 

Soon afterwards the applicant received his first pay check 


William M. Miller 
Counselor 


St. Louis, Missouri 


H' nrY N., a lad now 18 years old, became a victim of polio 
two years ago, just as he finished his third year in high 
school. The disease left him permanently crippled in both 
legs, requiring the constant use of crutches. However, he has 
full use of his arms and hands. 

He came to the local office in March 1949, sufficiently re- 
covered, except for the use of his legs, to perform such work as 
his handicap would permit. He told us that due to his family’s 
financial problems, he could not spend the time necessary for 
training courses offered by the State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department, and that he was willing to undertake any type of 
work which we thought he could perform. 

His pleasant approach, personality traits, and personal ap- 
pearance indicated that he was best suited for work involving 
public contact, yet of such a nature that he could remain seated 
during most of his work period. As no such job openings were 
available at that time, we informed him that we would en- 
deavor to develop a suitable opening for him. 

After a thorough survey of possible job opportunities, we 
contacted the American Automobile Association and obtained 
an interview for Henry. In less than a week after his first visit 
to us, he was hired by this employer as a Routing and Travel 
Information Clerk in its Travel Bureau. 

After 3 months on the job, his supervisor reports that his 


Russell H. Rock 


Veterans Employment Representative and 
- Employment Counselor 


Idaho Falls, Idaho 


| by is almost impossible to say which was my most satisfying 
physically handicapped placement. In my mind they all 
were satisfying: the epileptic, the psychoneurotic, the amputee, 
the veteran affected with locomotive paralysis, and the long 
parade of others. When you see them all working, making 
progress, happy in their work, and knowing that in some small 
way you have helped your fellowman, it’s hard to single any 
one out. 

The case that comes to my mind at present concerns a veteran, 
40 years of age. He first contacted our office in December 1947, 
after 3 years of hospitalization from wounds received in action. 
He had severe leg disabilities, a bone graft leaving one leg three- 
quarters of an inch shorter than the other. Osteomyelitis flared 
up frequently. He could walk short distances with the aid of a 
cane upon which he depended heavily. His formal education 
ended with the eighth grade. His work experience showed that 
he was a general farm hand and common laborer before going 
into the military service, occupations which were now physically 
out of the question. His duties in the service had no occupa- 
tional significance for civilian work. During the initial inter- 
view we learned that while hospitalized the applicant had 
learned leather tooling and made beautiful leather wallets, 
hand bags, and other small articles. Although he liked this 
kind of work, he was interested in it only as a hobby and not as 
a means of livelihood. We suggested that he continue his 
leather work at home, and in the meantime we would endeavor 
to find some type of suitable employment. On subsequent inter- 
views, the applicant informed us that he had followed our sug- 
gestion and had been able to sell some of his work. However, 
he stated that he was still looking for a vocation, not an avoca- 
ton. 
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in almost four years. But that is not all of the story. Today 
the applicant has been promoted to a position of estimator by 
his employer, who now is a firm believer that “It’s good business 
to hire the physically handicapped.” 





Polio left its scar, but Henry's ability and personality sur- 
mounted his handicap. He has a “front office’ assignment 
with the American Automobile Association, serving as a 
travel information clerk. 


performance and public acceptance is excellent and that his 
handicap, instead of being a detriment, serves, as it does in so 
many cases, as an incentive to increase interest in his work and 
to greater effectiveness in serving the ‘public. 

His father tells us that prior to starting to work, Henry was 
morbid and his outlook on life was anything but pleasant. 
Now that has all changed and he is the same happy, jubilant 
boy of pre-polio days. 


One day, on an employer visit to a body-and-fender shop, the 
idea occurred to me that this applicant could, with proper 
training, do upholstery-repair and custom seat-covering work 
with no physical discomfort. I approached the employer about 
the possibility of putting the applicant to work. ‘The employer 
said he was in need of a man, but that the business would not 
allow him to hire one at present. I started to explain the on- 
the-job training provisions of the GI Bill but found that the 
employer was already acquainted with them. He stated that 
he would be very glad to consider the applicant whenever 
business picked up sufficiently. 

Full of hope, I contacted the applicant and told him what I 
had done. The idea appealed to him immediately. He said 
he would even be willing to work for nothing just for a chance 
to learn a vocation. We decided to go back and contact the 
employer. As a result of the interview, the employer decided 
to hire the applicant for a trial period at a small compensation 
to see if he were adaptable to the work and physically able to 
perform the duties. 

At the conclusion of the trial period, the employer informed 
the Employment Service that this applicant was the most satis- 
factory employee in his establishment. The worker learned 
fast, was thorough and conscientious. He was physically able 
to perform the bulk of his duties. With reference to the duties 
that were too heavy, the employer signified his willingness. to 
provide assistance. 

Since the applicant has been on this job he has had some 
hospitalization for correctional purposes only, but has never 
lost a day from work otherwise. ‘The employer’s seat-covering 
and upholstery work has increased in volume because customers 
are so well pleased with the service. ‘The applicant is enthusi- 
astic about his work; says that he owes something to his handi- 
cap, because he has found a vocation suited to his likes and 
abilities. Meanwhile he continues with his hobby of leather- 
working and realizes a tidy profit from this activity. He is now 
a happy and useful citizen. Can one ask for more? 

Money cannot buy the satisfaction I receive in working with 
the handicapped. They are the most cooperative, apprecia- 
tive, and unselfish persons in the world. 
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Elizabeth Garth 
Counselor 
Columbus, Mississippi 


D omic V. Smit, a veteran of World War II, who was blinded 
in battle, seemed upon first consideration to be too severely 
handicapped for placement. The land mine that exploded 
under him as he fought in the European Theatre had not only 
destroyed his vision, but had resulted in the amputation of his 
right arm and three fingers on the remaining hand, and the 
loss of the sense of touch in the other fingers. The Veterans 
Administration had declared him totally and permanently 
disabled. 

Mr. Smith was a high school graduate with no specialized 
training before or during the war. His work record revealed 
nothing that might be helpful for employment purposes under 
the present circumstances. He had farmed two years, was 
employed on the assembly line of a Pullman Car Company for 
one year, and then entered the Army where he served as a 
squad leader. 

It was the veteran’s personality and outlook on life that first 
suggested a plan of action that might be feasible. Neat in 
appearance, with a pleasant, well modulated voice and an 
easy flow of conversation, Mr. Smith was remarkably cheerful 
and optimistic, having a firm belief that somewhere there must 
be work he could do, and filled with ambition to accomplish 
something. 

These qualities indicated to the Counselor an aptitude for 
selling which was substantiated by a test given by the Veterans 
Administration and a brief training course in general selling 
taken during hospitalization. The training had not been con- 
tinued after discharge due to the difficulties presented by the 
veteran’s extreme handicaps. 

After careful deliberation, it was decided to attempt to seeure 
a job for the veteran selling insurance. In this field there was 
a possibility that many contacts might be made by telephone; 
and, should the veteran be successful in making sales, the em- 
ployer might be willing to provide the necessary clerical help 
for writing policies. 

The Local Office manager contacted a number of insurance 
agents, discussing Mr. Smith’s capabilities. A considerable 
amount of employer resistance was encountered due to the 
unusual nature of the veteran’s disability; however, an inter- 
view was finally arranged which resulted in his employment 
as a salesman. 

With the assistance of the VER, he succeeded in working out 
plans with the Veterans Administration for on- the-job training 
under Public Law 16. 

A follow-up has revealed that Mr. Smith has made an out- 
standing record as an insurance salesman, competing success- 
fully with men who have had years of experience in the field. 
He seems happy to be occupied and to have again become a 
part of the scheme of things. 


Alma Salkeld , 
Counselor 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


LD gewe had a 60 percent disability because of epilepsy. After 
discharge from the Army, he went through advisement and 
for 22 months trained under P. L. 16. However, dissatisfied 
with his work (green house worker), he walked out on the job 
and in a disgruntled mood appr oached the Selective Placement 
interviewer. 

It was learned that the veteran’s pay check was shrinking be- 
cause of absenteeism, caused, he said, by his illness and family 
conditions. After considerable time was spent with Dennis 
helping him re-evaluate himself, he decided much of his 
absenteeism was really unnecessary. 

In reviewing Dennis’ work history, we learned that shortly 
after receiving his medical discharge from the Army, he had 
spent 8 months as an optical lens-grinding apprentice. He had 
left this to accept a more lucrative job in war-time industry. A 
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branch of the optical company was located in our city. We 
suggested trying for an opening there. The applicant assured 
us of his willingness to stick to the job if he should get it. We 
called on the manager, explained the situation, and arranged 
an interview for the veteran. The salary offered was only 
moderate, but it was increased following the interview when 
the employer agreed that the veteran’s previous experience 
entitled him to an increase. 

The hire was made on a trial basis, and after a successful 
month, it became permanent. A year has elapsed and the 
employer reports that he is well satisfied. ‘The veteran seems 
to be outgrowing his disability and is keeping up a good record 
of attendance. 


Marguerite Stringfellow 


Employment Specialist I 
Tampa, Florida 


we could be done for the 42-year-old woman, a legal 
stenographer, suffering from ‘‘occupational fatigue?” 

For almost 19 years the attractive, well-dressed, still youthful 
English woman with the erudite vocabulary and charming 
speaking voice had been with an internationally famous organ- 
ization in its New York office as private secretary to the General 
Counsel. In August 1948, ‘‘occupational fatigue” which pre- 
vented her typing, forced her to take a year’s leave of absence, 
and she came to Florida seeking better health. Here she felt 
better and with the permission of her New York employer, to 
try herself out, she accepted a Tampa legal stenographic job, 
but in 6 weeks time the same trouble recurred, she could type 
no longer, and again had to give up her employment. Now 
she realized she might never type again. Whenever she tried 
the sharp pain came, first in the muscles of one shoulder and 
arm, then in the muscles of the other shoulder and arm, then in 
both arms, and she must quit the typewriter. 

‘She is in psychological revolt against her high skill,” thought " 
the counselor, but why? 

The young woman was under the care of one of Tampa’s 
most prominent physicians, but not a psychiatrist. It was he 
who had diagnosed her indisposition as ‘‘occupational fatigue.” 

What could we do to facilitate. her occupational adjustment? 
There were several possibly answers. We could give the 42- 
year-old woman the GATB and thus ascertain her natural 
aptitudes. We could code her in several ways: Receptionist; 
Hostess for Restaurant or Coffee Shop, based upon her early 
affiliation with Alice Foote Macdougall’s chain of high-class 
restaurants in New York City; and with an entry code in Selling. 
We could seek employment for her in these fields in the order 
listed. ‘This we decided to do. 

On April 5, 1949, the GENERAL AptirupE TEest BATTERY was 
administered. Perhaps the resultant Aptitude Profile told the 
tale: with high intelligence and numerical aptitude scores, the 
counselee qualified for entry into Accounting and Related 
Work. Adding in her high Clerical Perception, she qualified 
for Computing Work and General Recording Work. Thus it 
was seen she was potentially well fitted for entry into all of 
these lines of employment. 

Notably, the GATB results indicated she was not a person 
with high manual and finger dexterity. Her manual, and more 
importantly her finger dexterity scores, essential for entry into 
the typing field, dropped below the general average of the 
working population. Apparently this lack had acted like a 
dragging anchor and as she grew older had slowed her down 
until, at 42, it had brought her to a full stop. 

Four additional high aptitude scores revealed a talented and 
versatile individual. Several efforts were made to assist the 
counselee to gain admittance to some more restful vocation, 
without immediate success. Then, during the last week in 
April, this intelligent young woman courageously entered a 
new field with an understanding and sympathetic employer. 
She began as a bookkeeper with a promise of likely advance- 
ment in relation to her native aptitude in the broad field of 
general recording, computing, and eventually accounting. 
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1949—Chanées in Unemployment 
Insurance Laws 


By RUTH RETICKER 


Chief, Division of Legislation and Reference 


Bureau of Employment Security, Washington, D. C. 


Sere members in any State who know the provisions 
of their own State law and assume that other em- 
ployment security laws have the same or similar provi- 
sions may be surprised at the diversity of the 51 State 
laws. 


While Employment Service regulations are uniform for 
all the States and procedures follow a common pattern, 
there are great differences among the unemployment in- 
surance laws in statutory provisions and in administra- 
tive procedures, although they must meet certain require- 
ments of the Social Security Act and of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 


All the laws are summarized in the CoMPARISON OF 
STaTE UNEMPLOYMENT INsURANCE Laws which is now 

| at the Government Printing Office and will be issued 
| before the end of the year. Meanwhile the HANDBOOK 
| OF STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE Laws with a page 
| or two summarizing the most significant provisions of 
| each law will be distributed to all local offices for use in 
| answering the questions of interstate claimants. 
j 


This article and others to follow will summarize special 
aspects of the State laws. 








OST unemployment insurance laws have been 
M amended at least once every 2 years since they 

were enacted in the years 1935-1937. No two 
State laws are exactly alike and the differences are in- 
creased by amendments from year to year. Six State 
legislatures meet every year; 45 others have regular 
sessions only every other year, 40 of these in the odd 
numbered years. Thus 46 State legislatures have been 
in session in 1949. Up to July 28, all but four have 
adjourned or recessed. 


Extent of 1949 Legislative Activity 


Each of the 46 State legislatures in session this year 
has debated one or more employment security bills. 
Only the Federal Corigress which enacted the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act in 
1935 considered no amendments. Up to June 30, the 
Bureau in Washington received over 900 employment 
security bills. In addition 20 State legislatures con- 
sidered more than 100 bills for temporary disability 
insurance coordinated with unemployment insurance. 
The California legislature alone considered 270 bills 
relating to these two programs; as many as nine 
amendments were’, received to. some of these bills. 
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The runner-up on bills introduced was New York with 
135. Up to July 28, Rhode Island had enacted the 
most laws—15. Admittedly, a bill is a very uneven 
unit of measurement. Some bills change only a word 
or phrase; some add or delete a whole section; some 
recodify the whole Employment Security Act. How- 
ever, there is no better measure of legislative activity 
than a count of bills as numbered by each State 
legislature. 

In some States all 1949 unemployment insurance 
legislative action failed. In this group are Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana and New Mexico. In Idaho and 
New York no significant amendments were enacted 
in 1949. Alabama and Missouri may take some ac- 
tion before the year is over. 

In 38 States, the legislatures have changed the 
benefit provisions or the disqualification provisions 
affecting the covered workers’ rights to benefits when 
unemployed, or the experience-rating provisions 
affecting the amounts which employers must pay to 
finance the program, or the organizational pattern 
of the State agency administering the program. This 
article is concerned especially with what the 1949 
legislatures have done to benefits. If John or Mary 
Covered Worker is unemployed in 1949 or 1950 after 
these 1949 amendments have gone into effect, how will 
the unemployment insurance laws help him—or her— 
and their families to meet the nondeferable cost of 
living while hunting a new job? Other articles will 
discuss Dependents’ Allowances, Disability Benefits, 
Disqualifications, and other subjects of timely interest. 


What Happened to Benefit Amounts? 


The trend in benefit amounts is definitely up. For 
years cost of living and wage levels have been running 
away from the weekly benefit amount. Twenty-nine 
State legislatures tried to bridge the gap in one or 
more ways; 24 increased the maximum weekly benefit 
amount; 6 added dependents’ allowances and 1 
increased dependents’ allowances; 1 liberalized the 
State’s high-quarter formula. Thirteen State legis- 
latures increased the maximum weeks of benefits so 
that benefits would tide unemployed workers over 
longer periods of unemployment. The adequacy of 
protection in all these States depends on the “‘before 
and after” figures—particularly the amounts after 
amendment. , These are presented below. It should 
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be ‘remembered, however, that benefit amounts are 
only part of the picture. If claimants do not have 
an opportunity to earn the qualifying wages or if 
the causes for which they may be disqualified from 
benefits are numerous, the apparent gains in benefit 
levels will have little meaning. 

Minimum basic weekly benefit amounts now vary from 
Missouri’s 50 cents (payable in $3 amounts) and 
Mississippi’s $3 to Oregon’s $15. Only four States 
pay less than $5 for any week of total unemployment 
and 24 begin at $7 or more, eight of these at $10. 
In the 11 States with dependents’ allowances, the 
claimant with the minimum basic weekly benefit and 
the maximum allowance for dependents at that 
benefit level gets practically every dollar amount 
between $7 and $15. 

Maximum basic weekly benefit amounts vary from the 
original $15 in Florida and the 1941 $18 in Georgia to 
$26 in New York (since 1948) and Wisconsin, effective 
in benefit determinations issued after July 31, 1949. 
Eighteen States have a maximum of $20; 22 of $25; 
and 7 between $20 and $25. Illinois will go up to 
$25 in April 1950. The 11 States with dependents’ 
allowances have maximums varying from $20 in the 
District of Columbia (the same with or without de- 
pendents’ allowances) to $40 in Alaska for a claimant 
with three dependents residing in Alaska, and a prac- 
tically unlimited amount in Massachusetts. A claim- 
ant in Massachusetts with the maximum weekly 
benefit amount ($25) and 13 dependent children under 
18 would receive $51 per week if his average weekly 
wage was $51 or more. Fortunately for the claim- 
ants, the two States with maximum weekly benefits of 
less than $20 have less than 3 percent of the covered 
workers in the country. One-quarter of the covered 
workers live in the 16 States with a $20 maximum. 
More than 70 percent of the workers are in States with 
maximums of $22 or more. 

Maximum weeks of benefits vary from 12 in Arizona to 
26% in Wisconsin. In Arizona and 14 other States, 
all eligible claimants are eligible for the number of 
weeks of benefits specified in the law if they continue 
unemployed. ‘This so-called ‘uniform potential dura- 
tion” of benefits is 26 weeks in New York. In Wis- 
consin and 35 other States a claimant’s potential dura- 
tion of benefits depends on his base-period wages in 
covered employment; the maximum duration in these 
States varies from 16 to 26% weeks. In 8 States, the 
maximum duration is less than 20 weeks; in 21 States, 
20 weeks; in 13 States, 26 or 26% weeks; and in 9 
States, between 20 and 26 weeks. Unfortunately, in 
at least 10 States the maximum weeks of benefits are 
attainable only by claimants eligible for the highest or 
one of the highest weekly benefit amounts; in these 
States the maximum duration for claimants with lower 
weekly benefits is shorter. 

One-quarter of the covered workers in the country 
are in the 15 States with uniform potential duration, 
more than half of these in New York with uniform 
potential duration of 26 weeks. Ignoring the differ- 
ences between uniform and variable duration, almost 
half of the covered {workers are in 13 States with 
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maximum duration of 26 weeks; over one-fifth in 9 
States with maximum duration of 22-25 weeks and 
more than another fifth in 21 States with maximum 
duration of 20 weeks. Only 7 percent of the covered 
workers are in the 8 States with maximum duration 
of less than 20 weeks. 

The maximum potential benefits in a benefit year has 
been increased during the year by the changes in 
maximum weekly amount or duration or both in 28 
States. The amount of these benefits varies from 
$240 without dependents ($312 with dependents) in 
Arizona to $689 in Wisconsin which has no de- 
pendents’ allowances and $962 in Nevada for a 
claimant with four dependents, and even more in 
Massachusetts for claimants with more than 8 de- 
pendents. Ignoring dependents’ allowances, and 
ignoring the differences in size of the States, maximum 
potential benefits average less than $500; in the 11 
States with dependents’ allowances, the average 
including maximum allowances is over $650. 


How Claimants Qualify for Benefits 


In all States claimants can draw benefits only if 
their previous experience in covered employment was 
enough to give them the qualifying wages and 
employment specified in the State law. 

The nine States which increased the minimum 
weekly benefit increased the amount of wages neces- 
sary to qualify for any benefits. In addition, Wash- 
ington increased the minimum qualifying wages from 
$300 to $600 per year, without increasing the mini- 
mum weekly benefit ($10); potential benefits for 
claimants with these higher qualifying wages are 
increased only from $125 to $150. In these 10 States 
some workers who would have been eligible before the 
amendments will have no -benefit rights under the 
new qualifying requirements. 

All the States which increased maximum weekly 
benefits and/or maximum weeks of benefits increased 
the high-quarter and/or base-period wages necessary 
to get the higher benefits. In some States the amount 
of base-period wages necessary for the maximum 
weekly benefits and the maximum weeks of benefits 
has become very great; in seven States, $2,500 to 
$2,950. In Maryland the maximum weekly benefit 
($25) and maximum dependents’ allowance ($8) for 
26 weeks require base-period wages of $3,432, 
considerably in excess of maximum taxable wages. 
In many States the amount of base-period wages 
required for maximum benefits can be earned only 
by workers having very steady employment at high 
wage levels. 

In seven States a worker whose high-quarter wages 
barely qualified him for the maximum weekly benefit 
would not be eligible for maximum duration of bene- 
fits if his wages were the same in all four quarters of his 
base-period; he would have to earn in the course of 
the year more than four times the required high- 
quarter wages. 

At present a majority of claimants in most States 
are eligible for substantial weekly benefits and sub- 
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stantial duration. If their current unemployment is 
of long duration, their rights in a later benefit year 
may be greatly reduced. In States with high qualify- 
ing wages, the maximum potential benefits would 
have little meaning in a period of deep unemployment. 


What’s in a Name? 


The early State unemployment insurance laws fol- 
lowed the Social Security Act in their terminology. 
They were “unemployment compensation laws’’ and 
most of them were administered by “unemployment 
compensation agencies.”” Over the years there has 
been a shift to the term “employment security.”” In 
1949 eight States changed the name of their adminis- 
trative agency; all of these now use the words “Em- 
ployment Security.” 

Altogether 33 States have adopted the words ““Em- 
ployment Security”? and 12 still use the term ‘‘unem- 
ployment compensation” (7 of them for the over-all 
agency). ‘The other six State agencics use the names 
‘“Employment,” “Employment and Security,” ‘‘Em- 
ployment and Unemployment Compensation,” ‘“Un- 
employment Compensation and Employment Serv- 





ice,” and “Placement and Unemployment Insur- 
ance.” 

Two States changed the type of administrative 
organization as well as the name in 1949. Rhode 
Island eliminated its Unemployment Compensation 
Board which had responsibility for administration and 
second-stage appeals and established a Department 
of Employment Security, headed by an administrator, 
and a tripartite Board of Review. New Jersey abol- 
ished its Unemployment Compensation Commission 
as an administrative body and established the Divi- 
sion of Employment Security in a new Department of 
Labor and Industry. The seven-man per-diem Un- 
employment Compensation Commission becomes the 
Employment Security Council to advise the Commis- 
sioner of Labor and Industry concerning the adminis- 
tration of the unemployment insurance law. 

At the end of the 1949 sessions, the Employment 
Security Agency is headed by an independent com- 
mission or board in 19 States and in 13 States it is an 
independent department of the State Government. 
In 17 of the other 19 States the Employment Security 
Agency is in the State Department of Labor and in 2 
States in the State Workmen’s Compensation Agency. 


Duration of Benefits in 
Cnemployment Insurance 


By MARVIN BLOOM 


Chief, Benefit Studies Branch 


Division of Program Standards 


Unemployment Insurance Service, Bureau of Employment Security 


OR THE PAST several years, the Bureau of Employ- 
| Speobe Security has put the spotlight on the weekly 
benefits paid under State unemployment insur- 
ance laws. This is understandable. Unemployment, 
until recently, was at record low levels. But wages 
and living costs had increased so fast that most State 
legislatures, meeting once every two years, could not 
adjust weekly benefits to keep pace with these in- 
creases. The Bureau pointed out that the maximum 
weekly benefit no longer bore the same relationship to 
wages that it did in 1939. It noted that weekly bene- 
fits, particularly for the claimant with dependents, 
frequently could not buy the basic living necessities 
purchased by the claimant when he was employed. 
Many State agencies and State legislatures, im- 
pressed by such facts, took action. This year, more 
than 20 States upped the maximum weekly benefit 
and 6 States added dependents’ allowances. 
On duration of benefits, there was not as much ac- 
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tivity this year. Only a dozen States, by the end of 
June, had increased the maximum weeks of benefits. 
New York remained the only State which provides a 
uniform 26 weeks of benefits for all eligible claimants. 

In its Ninth Annual Report for the fiscal year 1944, 
the then Social Security Board had stated that it was 
“strongly of the opinion that unemployment benefits 
should be payable for at least 26 weeks in a year to any 
insured worker who qualifies for benefits under the 
law.” This recommendation has been repeated every 
year since. 

During the war, and following the impressively 
quick reconversion to a peacetime economy, 26 weeks 
was more than double the average length of time that 
beneficiaries sought unemployment insurance. Now, 
however, the prospect of 26 weeks of joblessness is 
much more real for many more workers. It appears 
timely, then, that the Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity, last May, released with Unemployment Insurance 
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Program Letter Number 175 a statement “Duration 
of Benefits in Unemployment Insurance.” This docu- 
ment presents in some detail the considerations which 
underlie the Bureau’s support of a uniform 26 weeks in 
benefits. Here are some of the report’s highlights. 


Role of Unemployment Insurance 


The Committee cn Economic Security, which de- 
veloped the basic plan for unemployment insurance in 
this country, on the advice of its actuaries, recom- 
mended that benefits be limited in proportion to weeks 
of employment and by an over-all limitation of 16 
weeks. This maximum limitation was based on a 
3-percent contribution rate. Higher contribution 
rates could support larger benefits, the Committee 
said. It rationalized these recommendations in these 
terms: 

1. Unemployment insurance is a valuable first line 
of defense against economic distress. 

2. It is designed mainly for workers ordinarily 
steadily employed. 

3. The benefit must be limited to a period during 
which the worker has a reasonable opportunity to be 
taken back to his old position. The great majority of 
workers do get back to their old jobs before the end of 
16 weeks. 

This did not prove to be the case in 1941 and 1942. 
Although somewhat more liberal than those recom- 
mended by the Committee, the original State laws 
bore the imprint of its cautions against “‘overliber- 
ality.” A majority of claimants did not find work in 
less than 16 weeks—the maximum under most of the 
original laws—and so exhausted their benefit rights. 

The Committee on Economic Security conceded 
that unemployment insurance, by itself, would not 
provide complete protection to all unemployed 
workers in normal times. It strongly recommended 
the setting up of a comprehensive public works 
program, and maintained that the combination of an 
unemployment insurance benefit and a work benefit 
would insure that eligible workers would be carried 
over most, if not all, periods of unemployment in 
normal times without resort to other forms of assist- 
ance. The Social Security Administration believes 
that unemployment insurance, by itself, should, under 
reasonably normal and under recession conditions, 
carry most covered workers over their periods of 
unemployment. ‘The Administration regards unem- 
ployment insurance not as a restricted system for the 
payment of limited benefits during short temporary 
layoffs, but, in normal times, as the major device for 
compensating wage loss due to unemployment 
and facilitating speedy reemployment. 


Indefinite Duration Impossible 


For many workers, reemployment possibilities de- 
crease directly with the duration of unemployment. 
Skill and efficiency suffer. Workers who have been 


jobless for long periods are in need of personal, occu- 


pational, or geographical readjustments which require 
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much time for completion. Programs other than un- 
employment insurance are needed to cope with these 
needs. 

Despite the present high level of reserves, there are 
also strong financial reasons for limiting the benefit 
period in some way. The experience with unemploy- 
ment during the thirties illustrates the need for such 
limitation. Millions of workers were unemployed for 
long periods. Payment of indefinite benefits in a con- 
tinuing situation of this kind would be impossible 
under an insurance system. As the Social Security 
Board said in its Ninth Annual Report, “prolonged 
and widespread depression requires other measures,” 
such as public works, retraining, and general relief. 


How to Limit Benefits? 


If duration of benefits must be limited, must the 
duration of benefits be computed individually for each 
eligible claimant? Most of the State legislatures, 


judged by the existing provisions of State laws, believe 


so. The Social Security Administration does not. 

Unemployment in the mass is unpredictable and be- 
yond the control of the individual worker. If he does 
precipitate or extend his spell of unemployment, he is 
disqualified. Since the risk is largely uncontrolled by 
the individual, there is no valid measure based on past 
experience which indicates relative merit as between 
individual workers. The absence of unemployment 
in an individual’s base period is largely the result of 
general economic forces and should not therefore in- 
fluence the amount of benefits he receives. 

Under variable duration—limiting benefits to a 
specified fraction of base-period earnings—a worker 
who has suffered unemployment through no fault of 
his own during his base period is made to suffer again 
by having compensation withheld for a portion of his 
unemployment during his benefit year. Under this 
arrangement, claimants with low weekly benefit 
amounts are generally entitled to shorter duration 
and proportionately more of them exhaust benefit 
rights. Asa result, varying the benefit period accord- 
ing to base-period earnings results in terminating 
earliest the benefit rights of those with little or no 
personal resources. 

Insurance or actuarial principles do not require a 
close balance between the contributions in behalf of 
an individual and the benefits paid to that individual. 
Such a close balance is a convenient arithmetic test 
but not a unique actuarial test. An insurance system 
is actuarially sound if the benefits paid to the whole 
group are equal to or less than the total collections in 
behalf of the group. 

Nor is variable duration necessary to ensure that 
benefits are not preferred to work. The test of 
past attachment to the labor force and the require- 
ment of availability for work should be appropriate 
and adequate irrespective of whether the duration of 
benefits is meagre or substantial. Given such eligi- 
bility requirements, and a benefit which is less— 
by about 20 percent, say—than the claimant can 
earn in wages, there is no basis for assuming that a 
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substantial uniform duration will encourage avoidance 
of job opportunities. 

Uniform duration has other advantages, By con- 
tracting to pay all eligible workers for the same length 
of time, it simplifies considerably the problem of 
integrating the program with such other programs as 
public works and general relief. More immediately 
it carries possibilities for further simplifying adminis- 
tration. It is definitely easier to understand. The 
benefit-determination procedure is simplified. Uni- 
form duration makes possible other more far-reaching 
simplifications as a result of the elimination of the use 
of wage records to determine duration. 


How Long To Pay Benefits? 


Only a limited amount of data are available to 
help determine the duration of benfits necessary to 
carry most covered workers over their periods of 
unemployment under reasonably normal and under 
recession conditions. Of the years elapsed since 
States began paying benefits in 1938 there were only 
4 years (1941, 1942, 1947 and 1948) in which: (1) 
conditions were reasonably normal or of a recession 
character, and (2) the duration provisions were such 
as to permit a reasonable analysis to be made. In 
the States which provided a uniform duration of 
benefits in 1 or more of those 4 years, the average 
exhaustion rate was over 30 percent. 

Generally speaking, the States with less than 20 
weeks uniform duration experienced high exhaustion 
ratios in the four years studied. Under a 16-week 
provision, the rate of exhaustions ranged from 36 to 
52 percent. By contrast, in the great majority of the 
States with 20 weeks or more uniform duration, the 
exhaustion rate was well under 30 percent. 

There are serious limitations to using the exhaustion 
ratio as the sole basis for judging the adequacy of bene- 
fit duration. Many factors, other than the duration 
provided under the State law, influence the exhaus- 





tion rate. One thing is made clear by the data cited, 
however: with a duration of less than 20 weeks, the 
rate of exhaustions has generally been well over 30 
percent even though economic conditions were good. 
If unemployment insurance is to play a major role in 
alleviating economic distress due to unemployment, it 
seems clear—from available statistical data—that 
benefits should be provided for more than 20 weeks. 
Other considerations suggest that duration of benefits 
should be at least 26 weeks. 


Why 26 Weeks? 


These other considerations include: the necessity of 
maintaining worker confidence in the program; the 
importance of maintaining, as long as possible, an 
active registration with the employment service; the 
contribution that (continued purchasing power) can 
make to the economy. 

When lay-offs are taking place, unemployment bene- 
fits offer a floor of protection against loss of income to 
workers and to the community alike. These benefits 
render unnecessary forced liquidation of personal 
savings and other assets, thus preserving the purchas- 
ing-power potential upon which production plans may 
be based. 

While unemployment insurance benefits may never 
be a large factor in the gross national income, their 
timeliness enhances their contribution to the mainte- 
nance of purchasing power. Benefit payments mount 
in the early stages of a downturn in business activity, 
lessening the momentum of the deflationary process. 
These effects are accentuated because of the fact that 
the benefit dollars are paid to unemployed wage 
earners who spend them for necessities, rather than 
save them. Thus, the program has an important 
stabilizing influence on the economy. Provision of 26 
weeks of benefits permits this stabilizing advantage to 
be realized, without the offsetting disadvantages of an 
indefinite duration. 
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